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A  Christmas  Symphony 

(Best  Ninth  Grade  Poem.) 


The  Christmas  moon     shines  bright 
and  clear 

O'er  the  dark  wood  and  ice-clad  mere, 

The  forest  trees  in  glist'ning  white 
Reflect  the  peaceful  rays  of  light. 

The  scent  of  balsam  fills  the  air, 
The  holly  of  its  boughs  is  bare, 
The  mistletoe  in  cot  and  hall 
Adorns  the  frolic  and  the  ball. 


Borne  faintly  from  the  distant  tower 
The  Yule-tide   chimes   proclaim  the 
hour. 

Sweet  carols  with    the    sleigh  bells 
blend, 

"Good  will  to  men,"  their  message 
send. 

WINIFRED  WISHARD. 


Two  Dear  Old  Friends  of  Ours 

(Best  Seventh  Grade  Story.) 


It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  the 
moon  shone  brightly  on  the  whit° 
snow. 

"Everyone  in  the  world  is  asleep 
now,  said  the  Little  Old  Man  in  the 
moon.  No  one  can  see  dear,  old 
Santa  as  he  drives  over  the  houses  in 
his  sleigh."  The  little  old  fellow 
chuckled  softly  to  himself  as  he 
gazed  over  the  still  world. 

"I  wonder  whether  he'll  remember 
everyone,"  he  said  aloud. 

"Of  course,  he  will,"  piped  a  little 
voice.  It  was  one  of  the  little  moon- 
beams which  had  come  up  to  the 
moon  to  rest. 

"Didn't  I  just  go  down  to  his 
stable,  and  light  it,  so  that  he  might 
see  to  harness  his  reindeer?  He  told 
me  he  wouldn't  forget  anyone." 

"Do  you  know,  Little  Moonbeam, 
that  I  have  never  been  down  to 
earth?  Why?  Because  there  is  no 
one  to  light  the  moon  for  me." 

"Well,  Little  Old  Man,  I'll  stay 
here  and  do  the  best  I  can.  When 
Santa  comes  you  ask  him  to  take 


you  with  him,  and  I'm  sure  he'll  con- 
sent." 

"Do  you  really  think  you  can  light 
all  the  world?" 

"It  may  not  be  quite  so  bright  as 
you  make  it,  but  I  shall  dance  the 
livelong  night,  and  send  my  light  in 
all  directions,"  answered  the  moon- 
beam. 

So  when  Santa  drove  by,  the  little 
old  man  hailed  him. 

"Santa,  will  you  please  take  mft 
with  you?  I've  never  been  down  on 

the  earth.  Little  Moonbeam  has  pro- 
mised to  take  my  place  for  me  to- 
night." 

"Why  of  course.  Hop  right  in. 
Good-bye,  Moonbeam.  We'll  be  back 
soon.  So  you  have  never  been  down 
to  earth.  Well,  I  declare,  you  may 
help  me  fill  the  stockings,  if  you 
like." 

"Oh!  I'd  just  love  to  help  you.  In 
this  the  first  house?  Are  we  going 
down  a  chimney?" 

"Sh,  sh!  Now  follow  me,  and  be 
quiet."  Soon  the  Little  Old  Man 
found  himself  in  a  large  room  with 
beautiful      furnishings.      He  gazed 
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around,  for  this  was  the  first  house 
he  had  ever  seen. 

"Come  now,  we're  off  again,"  said 
Santa. 

"Oh,  dear,  I  forgot  to  help  you, 
Santa.  I  was  so  interested  in  the 
house.  My!  Have  we  arrived  al- 
ready? Your  reindeer  certainly  dash 
along.  Now,  may  I  help  you  fill 
these  stockings?  But  dear  me,  how 
different  this  house  is!" 

"Yes.  The  people  who  live  here 
are  very  poor,  but  we  shall  make 
them  happy  to-morrow." 

The  little  Old  Man  worked  all 
night  with  Santa  Claus,  helping  him 
fill  the  stockings  and  trim  Christmas 
trees.  As  soon  as  they  finished  they 
jumped  in  Santa  Claus'  sleigh  and 
were  soon  above  the  clouds.  But 
just  before  they  reached  the  moon 
Santa  handed  the  Little  Old  Man  a 
large  package,  saying,  '"Here's  a  Mer- 
ry Chritmas  for  you  and  all  the 
moonbeams."  Santa  hardly  waited 
to  hear  his  thanks,  but  was  soon  well 
on  his  way  to  his  realms  in  the 
frozen  north. 

The  kittle  Old  Man  hurriedly  un- 
wrapped the  bundle,  and  much  to 
their  surprise,  presented  them  with  an 
aeroplane.  On  a  tag  attached  to  it 
was  written:  "To  the  Little  Old  Man 
and  his  Moonbeams."  Everyone  was 
overjoyed,  and  thought  the  gift  most 
practical. 

(So  now,  little  friends,  if  you  ever 
see  a  bright  light  shoot  across  the 
sky,  you  may  safely  guess  that  the 
Little  Old  Man  and  his  moonbeams 
are  making  an  illuminated  flight). 

Often  Santa  Claus  takes  the  Little 
Old  Man  in  the  moon  with  him  on 
Christmas  Eve.  But  if  the  weather 
is  cold  and  damp,  the  little  old  fel- 
low does  not  venture  out,  for  he  is 
feeble  and  is  troubled  with  rheuma- 
tism.   So  on  stormy  Christmas  Eves 


he  puts  out  his  lights,  and  snugly 
tucked  away  behind  a  dark  cloud,  he 
thinks  of  the  happy  times  he  has  had 
with  dear  old  Santa  Claus. 

ROBERTA  HOLMES. 


MISTAKES  WILL  HAPPEN. 

The  doorbell  was  ringing  and  Mrs. 
Burton  mechanically  set  aside  the 
bread-board,  on  which  she  was  very  in- 
dustriously making  biscuits  for  her 
husband's  supper.  "I  suppose," 
thought  she,  "it's  one  of  those  tire- 
some old  agents.  I  must  tell  George 
to  get  a  sign  to  put  on  the  steps  to- 
morrow." Then  going  to  the  front 
door,  opened  it,  and  in  stepped  a 
faultlessly  attired  young  man  with  a 
traveling  bag. 

"Good  afternoon  madame  I — " 
"No,  I  don't  care  for  anything  just 
now,"  broke  in  the  angry  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton. 

"But,  madame,  would  you  kindly 
let  me  explain?" 

"No,  if  you  please,  I'm  very  busy 
and  have  no  time  now." 

"Your  husband  a — " 

"Oh,  so  my  husband  sent  you? 
Well  if  you  had  called  an}'  other  time 
but  now.  I  could  have  listened,  but 
I  am  cooking  his  supper  now  and — " 

"Pardon  me.  madame,  but  you 
haven't  given  me  a  chance  to  say 
that  I  am  your  brother.  I  came  from 
New  York  this  morning  and  intend  to 
make  vou  a  visit  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays." 

MARIAN  KING. 


A  Sunday  School  teacher  in  a  fish- 
ing village,  was  teaching  the  children 
the  "Lord's  Prayer,"  when  she  came 
to  the  part,  "Hallowed  by  Thy  name," 
a  little  boy  corrected  her  saying: 
"Halibut  be  Thy  name." 
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The  Curse 

(Best  Ninth  Grade  Story.) 


The  fitful,  flickering  light  of  the 
great  bonfire  seemed  to  shoot  tongues 
of  flame  throughout  the  circle  of 
braves.  The  great,  proud,  old  chief, 
Great  Hunter,  rose  to  address  the  as- 
sembly. 

"Warriors  of  many  winters,  and 
braves  just  taken  among  the  women, 
I  speak  in  this  way,"  he  said,  "The}'- 
of  the  white  skins  and  thundersticks 
will  soon  be  at  this  hunting  ground 
to  drive  us  from  our  own  preserves. 
Ah!  grumble  not  among  yourselves 
like  cayotes,  but  hear  me!  They, 
which  have  battled  against  these  rob- 
bers, have  gained  naught  but  death 
and  misery.  Meet  them  with  peace, 
and  with  peace  shall  ye  be  rewarded!" 

The  grisly  warriors  bowed  their 
heads  in  assent,  but  the  hot-blooded, 
impetuous,  young  redskins  with 
scornful  looks  and  sneers  betrayed 
their  heart  in  the  matter. 

About  a  moon  after  the  gathering, 
conspiracy  lurked  in  the  air,  and  a 
plot  was  formed  among  the  braves, 
unknown  to  old  Great-Hunter.  Under 
the  excuse  of  engaging  in  a  big  hunt, 
they  all  left  the  camp,  armed,  with 
war-paint  concealed. 

Far  across  the  plain,  a  prairie- 
schooner  fought  its  way.  The 
pioneers,  its  owners,  tramped  beside 
the  oxen,  prodding  them  to  greater 
efforts  From  the  swaying  wagon 
called  a  woman's  voice,  full  of  forced 
cheerfulness,  "John,  our  Promised 
Land  is  already  beckoning  to  me. 
See!  the  hazy  mountains  are  opening 
their  passes  for  us,  that  we  may  reach 
our  new  home  before  winter  comes!"' 

Her  husband,  worn  and  haggard, 


smiled  grimly,  and  turning  to  another 
man,  walking  on  the  opposite  side, 
said,  "It's  a  mighty  good  thing  that 
one  of  our  party  is  still  hopeful.  I 
reckon  it'll  be  all  right  but  I'm 
afraid—" 

Just  then  two  women,  with  a  child, 
leaped  from  the  schooner  to  take 
their  places  beside  the  men,  and  the 
sentence  remained  unfinished. 

Slowly  and  painfully,  the  little 
party  continued  their  journey  to  the 
Promised  Land.  Up,  up  they  climb- 
ed through  the  mountain  passes,  till 
at  dusk,  one  evening,  when  all  was 
ready  for  the  night,  a  call  resoundeJ 
through  the  woods — and  carnage 
reigned. 

When  dawn  broke,  the  great  trium- 
phant war-dance  was  in  sway  before 
a  huge  fire,  which  was  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  prairie-schooner.  A 
few  scalps  dangling  hideously  at  the 
belts  of  some  warriors  testified 
mutely  of  the  fate  of  the  little  party. 

On  the  return  of  the  braves,  the 
old  chief  was  given  a  bag  of  gold, 
which  had  been  found  during  the  pil- 
lage. With  staring  eyes  and  loath- 
ing hands,  he  seized  the  sack,  and 
poising  himself  on  an  overhanging 
rock,  he  spoke,  "Oh!  thou  wilful  ones, 
and  mockers  of  the  aged,  hear  me  be- 
fore I  sing  the  Death  Song  of  Mani- 
tou'  From  this  time  on  you  shall  be 
as  the  coyote,  homeless,  persecuted, 
ever-driven  from  place  to  place.  And 
for  every  drop  of  Avhite  man's  blood 
that  has  been  shed,  an  Indian  tribe 
will  vanish  into  oblivion.  Upon  this 
bag  of  discord,  shall  I  lay  an  ever- 
lasting curse.     Into  this  lake  will  T 
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throw  it,  and  the  gold  shall  multiply 
till  the  lake's  bottom  will  be  as  the 
sunlight.  Many  shall  strive  and 
perish  in  its  pursuit,  but,  elusive  as 
my  spirit  shall  it  be." 

So  saying,  he  flung  the  bag  into  the 
lake,  and  fell  dead.  And  to  this  day, 
Gold  Lake  has  never  given  up  its 
hoard. 

HELEN  LIGHTNER. 


CHRISTMAS  TIME. 

(Best  Eighth  Grade  Poem.) 
The  jolly  Christmas  time  is  nigh, 

Our  term  draws  to  a  close, 
The  winds  through  the    bleak  trees 
sigh, 

The  earth  is  white  with  snows. 

'Tis  time  for  laughter  and  for  run, 
For  Christmas  trees  and  toys, 

For  nuts  and  candies  by  the  tons 
For  happy  girls  and  boys. 

KATHRYN  ANN  SHATTUCK. 


MRS.  PECK'S  PUDDING. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  December 
24th.  Christmas  Day  was  at  hand, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  her  existence 
Mrs.  Peck  was  without  a  pudding. 

Yes,  she  must  have  one  though  it 
proved  a  dumpling  of  larger  growth. 
But  how?    She  must  beg  or  borrow. 

She  sent  Charlie  to  beg  Mr.  Crop, 
the  butcher,  for  a  morsel  of  suet.  Mr. 
Crop  felt  sorry  for  him  and  gave  him 
some  suet.  Charlie  went  home  feel- 
ing very  happy. 

Dirty  Polly  went  to  beg  Mr.  Perry, 
the  grocer,  for  some  currants  and 
raisins  and  some  sugar  if  possible. 
But  Mr.  Perry  looked  at  her  and  then 
thrust  a  square  package  into  her  hand 
saying,    "Take    that,    and  tell  your 


mother  to  make  good  use  of  it."  It 
was  a  bar  of  soap  instead  of  some 
raisins. 

Little  Jack  went  to  Mr.  Stone  to 
ask  for  some  flour.  He  was  a  kind 
man  and  willingly  gave  him  the  flour. 

Careful  Susan  went  to  Mrs.  Saukins' 
to  borrow  some  eggs.  At  first  Mrs. 
Saukins  did  not  want  to  give  them  to 
her.  But  finally  she  said,  "Take  them 
and  be  sure  to  pay  me  for  them  as 
soon  as  you  can." 

Whistling  Dick  went  to  Mrs.  Tomp- 
kins to  borrow  a  pan.  He  succeeded 
in  getting  one  and  started  for  home. 

Mrs.  Tompkins  had  told  Dick  if 
there  was  anything  more  his  mother 
needed  she  would  be  very  glad  to  let 
her  have  it.  So  when  Airs.  Peck 
saw  the  bar  of  soap  she  sent  to  Mrs. 
Tompkins  for  the  raisins,  currants 
and  sugar. 

Mrs.  Peck  gathered  all  the  ingre- 
dients and  spent  the  afternoon  in 
making  the  pudding.  And  they  all 
said  it  was  the  best  pudding  that  they 
had  ever  tasted! 

LILLIE  BAXTER. 


A  VIOLET. 

(Best  Seventh  Grade  Poem.) 

Oh  pretty  violet,  dry  that  tear, 
Be  happy,  and  bright  and  gay: 

Let  me  enjoy  your  sweetness  dear, 
And  my  love  will  last  for  aye. 

This  is  no  tear,  my  little  friend, 

I'm  happy  as  happy  can  be, 
For  God  in  His  all-seeing  love  did 
send 

This  dewdrop  from  Heaven  to 
me. 

FELTON  PERKINS. 


Often  in  an  empty  brain,  a  little  wit 
is  found. 
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The  Fisherman's  Star 

(Best  Eighth  Grade  Story.) 


A  year  had  passed  since  Jules  and 
Etoille  "the  Fisherman's  Star,"  had 
stood  on  the  sand  and  waved  fare- 
well to  the  father  who  had  never  re- 
turned. The  girl  refused  to  believe, 
that  he  was  lost  at  sea  and  night  aft- 
er night  a  light  shone  at  the  window 
to  guide  Pierre  "when  he  came  hack." 
Jules  de  Riche  was  the  only  visitor 
she  had  through  the  lonely  months 
of  waiting,  when  the  fishermen  and 
their  wives  were  too  busy  to  think 
of  lonely  Etoille.  Jules,  with  true 
delicacy,  never  referred  to  the  day 
when  he  had  offered  to  share  his 
home  with  her.  Then  she  had  been 
well  provided  by  her  father.  Now, 
it  might  look  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
take  advantage  of  her  poverty  to  in- 
duce her  to  take  a  step  which  she 
might  afterwards  regret.  Etoille  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  his  silence. 

One  day  as  Jules  shelled  peas  with 
the  girl  he  said  earnestly,  "Etoille, 
is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  give 
you  a  little  pleasure?  I  would  glad- 
ly give  an  entertainment  if  you  think 
you  would  come.  It's  no  fun  without 
you.  Your  father  may  never  return 
and  you  are  too  young  to  spend  your 
time  mourning." 

"Jules,"  she  answered  sadly,  "I 
shall  never  have  a  moment's  happi- 
ness until  I  know  father  is  safe  in 
heaven  or  by  my  side."  The  man 
rose  swiftly. 

"Eh  bien!"  he  said  abrupty.  Then, 
still  in  French,  "I  shall  find  your 
father  if  he  is  above  ground,  and  he 
strode  off. 

The  search  was  begun  systematic- 
ally. Jules  with  several  other  sturdv 
men,    embarked    in     a    trim  little 


schooner  and  set  sail  for  the  place 
where  Pierre's  dory  had  been  last 
seen.  But  there  a  terrific  storm 
arose  and  Jules  and  his  companions 
were  swept  into  the  sea. 

When  Jules  became  conscious,  he 
found  himself  with  some  of  his 
friends  in  an  ill-smelling  little  craft 
called  the  "Mary  Ann."  A  man  with 
a  weather-beaten  countenance  strange- 
ly familiar  was  bending  over  him. 

"Oh,"  he  said  in  French,  "at  last 
you  have  recovered.  I  had  almost 
given  up  hope."  Then  he  stopped  in 
surprise  at  the  look  on  Jules'  face 

"What  is  my  name?"  he  repeated, 
"Why,  Pierre  la  Grande.  But  as  for 
my  past  I  know  nothing  about  it  ex- 
cept that  the  "Mary  Ann"  picked  me 
out  of  the  sea  much  as  she  did  you." 
With  trembling  hand  Jules  felt 
among  his  clothing  and  finally  drew 
forth  a  tiny  miniature  of  Etoille.  Aft- 
er one  look  at  his  daughter's  sweet 
face,  Pierre's  memory  slowly  return- 
ed. He  remembered  everything — 
how  he  had  said  good-bye  to  Etoille 
and  set  out  in  his  dory;  how  he  un- 
consciously had  separated  from  the 
other  fishermen;  and  how  a  rudder- 
less schooner  had  borne  down  011 
him. 

It  was  not  long  before  Etoille  was 
in  her  father's  arms. 

If  you  go  to  a  certain  village  in 
Newfoundland  and  ask  for  Madame 
de  Riche  you  will  find  none  other 
than  "the  Fisherman's  Star"  living 
in  a  big  house  on  the  hill  while  her 
husband,  Jules,  is  the  owner  of  the 
largest  cod  fishery  in  the  country. 

CHARLOTTE  ARNOLD. 
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My  First  Duck  Hunt 


"Will  you  let  me  off  to-morrow, 
boss?"  I  asked,  "I'll  get  you  a  mess 
of  duck  if  you  will."  That  is  how 
I  happened  to  get  off  Friday  to  try 
out  my  new  gun.  I  had  never  been, 
duck  hunting  before,  but  I  was  con- 
fident J  would  get  some. 

Well  I  started  out  about  five 
o'clock  a.  m.  Cold?  Well  I  bet  it  beat 
the  North  Pole  in  winter.  After 
walking  through  about  a  mile  of 
mud,  sticky  mud  too,  I  arrived  at  my 
duck  blind.  I  sat  down  to  watch  for 
the  ducks.  After  sitting  there  for 
about  two  hours,  I  saw  two  birds 
floating  toward  me  on  the  tide  which 
had  come  in.  I  crouched  down  low 
in  the  blind  and  got  my  gun  ready. 
They  came  within  range  and  I  let 
fly,  but  it  didn't  seem  to  bother  the 
birds,  they  kept  right  on  coming. 
When  they  drifted  a  little  nearer,  I 
took  another  shot.  Both  rocked  a 
little  but  didn't  try  to  fly.  Then  it 
dawned  on  me.  I  had  been  using  my 
shells  on  two  decoys,  which  some- 
one had  lost. 

This  made  me  mad,  and  I  was  just 
about  to  get  out  to  stretch  my  legs, 
when  I  discovered  what  had  before 
been  mud,  was  now  water.  So  I  de- 
cided to  stay  where  I  was.  Then  all 
of  a  sudden  along  came  four  big 
"cans."  I  stood  up  in  the  blind  ard 
fired  blindly,  but  by  some  mistake 
off  went  both  barrels,  and  I  sat  down 
unexpectedly  on  the  floor,  but  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  of  the 
birds  fall.  I  got  up,  brushed  myself 
off  and  was  just  about  to  go  and  get 
the  bird,  when  once  more  I  saw  the 
tide.  Say  I  wasn't  sore!  I  had  to 
wait  there  until  the  tide  went  down, 
and  then  I  marie  tracks  for  the  city. 


The, next  morning  before  going  to 
work  I  bought  three  nice  fat  little 
ducks  for  the  boss.  He  seemed  to 
enjoy  them,  and  told  me  that  if  I 
ever  wanted  a  day  off  to  go  duck 
hunting  again  to  take  it.  But  I  had 
enough.  I  sold  that  new  gun  for 
exactly  one-third  what  it  cost  me. 

RICHARD  DUNN. 


A  TRUE  INCIDENT. 

The  Over  Seas  Club  were  sending 
clothing  to  the  Allies.  Mother  said, 
"Molly,  you  are  studying  French,  sup- 
pose you  put  in  the  pocket  of  these 
khaki  trousers  a  letter  to  some 
French  soldier."  I  gladly  did  this, 
writing  all  about  our  beautiful  Cali- 
fornia, especially  about  the  Exposi- 
tion. I  described  the  buildings,  the 
courts,  the  views,  the  wonderful  site 
on  the  bay,  the  palaces,  the  illumin- 
ation, the  fireworks — in  fact,  every- 
thing that  I  thought  would  interest  a 
lonely  person  and  make  him  forget 
for  a  few  minutes  the  terrible  war. 

My  French  was  not  sufficient  for 
all  this  and  I  had  to  finish  it  in  Eng- 
lish. 

Later,  to  my  surprise,  I  learned 
that  a  member  of  the  Over  Seas  Club 
had  a  letter  from  this  French  soldier, 
thanking  the  club  for  the  trousers 
and  most  of  all  for  the  letter  in  the 
pocket. 

Yes,  it  turned  out  that  he  was  a 
Californian,  and  a  letter  from  home 
gave  him  great  joy. 

MOLLY  PEPPER. 


Miss  Ellerhorst:  "I  will  help  the 
bass  for  awhile,  then  I  wil  jump  into 
the  alto." 
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The  Black  Diamond 


It  was  at  a  dinner  party  and  my 
father's  friends  were  telling  experi- 
ences. Aly  uncle  finally  spoke:  "You 
see  this  strange  ring  on  my  finger?" 
He  passed  it  around;  it  was  a  large 
gold  ring  set  with  a  huge  black  dia- 
mond in  the  center  that  sparkled  in 
the  light.  It  was  set  between  the 
heads  of  two  cobras. 

"I  was  employed  as  treasurer  of  a 
diamond  mine  in  South  Africa.  We 
had  a  pocket  in  which  was  a  huge 
black  diamond  and  several  smaller 
ones  near  it.  I  took  them  to  the 
safe,  opened  it  and  was  about  to  put 
them  in,  when  a  scream  resounded 
through  the  air.  I  hastily  turned  the 
combination  and  put  the  diamonds 
loose  in  my  pocket.  I  ran  whence 
the  scream  came  and  found  a  poor 
native  had  stepped  upon  a  cobra 
snake,  which  had  bitten  him  and 
crawled  away.  I  hastily  bound  up 
the  native's  leg  with  my  handker- 
chief so  the  poison  could  not  get  to 
his  heart.  I  then  took  him  to  the 
company's  hospital  tent  whence  he 
slowly  recovered.  I  went  back  to  my 
tent  and  reached  in  my  pocket  to  put 
the  diamonds  away,  but  felt  nothing 
there.  I  looked  all  around  the  tent 
and  went  back  to  the  place  where  the 
native  had  been  and  searched  think- 
ing that  when  I  leaned  over  I  had 
dropped  them.  Every  effort  I  made 
was  without  success. 

I  reported  it  to  the  management 
and  paid  the  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
for  them  that  I  had  saved.  All  the 
natives  and  employers  were  searched, 
but  to  no  avail.  We  gave  them  up  for 
lost  and  went  on  with  our  work. 

"About  a  month  later,  one  night  I 
again  heard  a  scream  and  hurried  out 
with  my  gun.     I  came  to  the  same 


place  where  the  native  had  been 
found  and  discovered  the  owner  of 
the  company  was  being  squeezed  to 
death  by  an  enormous  python.  I  shot 
the  python  in  the  head.  In  its  death 
struggle  it  hit  me  in  the  head  with 
its  tail  and  knocked  me  unconscious. 
We  were  both  found  near  the  snake 
and  carried  to  the  hospital,  where  we 
soon  recovered. 

"When  the  python  was  being  skin- 
ned, they  found  a  cobra  inside  the 
latter.  It  was  revealed  that  the  cobra 
had  swallowed  the  diamonds  which 

were  in  the  stomach;  they  were,  in- 
deed the  diamonds  I  had  lost. 

"My  fifteen  thousand  dollars  was 

returned.    The  owner  had  the  large 

black  diamond  set  in  the  ring  which 

you  have  just  seen.    It  was  given  to 

me  as  a  reward  for  having  saved  his 

life." 

MARC  SHERWOOD. 


THE    PASSING    OF  THE 
EXPOSITION. 

Gone  are  the  courts  and  fairy  towers, 
The   beautiful   palms     and  fragrant 
flowers, 

O'er  the  quiet  waters  no  yachts  now 
glide, 

In   the  beautiful     courts     no  doves 
abide. 

Laughter  comes  not  from  the  bright 

Joy  Zone, 
There  are  no  minarets  to  stand  out 

alone 

Against  the  peaceful  and  starry  sk}'.. 
No  colored  rockets  shoot  up  on  high. 
DONALD  HONEYWELL. 


Miss  Christy  to  Helen  Maher:  "Give 
me  the  definition  for  skiff." 
Helen  Maher:  "It  is  a  scallop." 
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The  Silver  Fox 


Durst  Relanx's  life  as  a  trapper  was 
a  lonely  one  for  a  boy.  The  long  trip 
through  snowbound  wilderness,  and 
the  visiting  of  the  traps  was  a  task 
that  made  one  silent  and  reserved. 

He  saw  a  fellow  trapper  about  once 
a  month  and  he  lived  in  a  hamlet  on 
the  shores  of  a  small  lake  in  Canada 
in  the  summer. 

He  was  always  in  quest  of  one  prec- 
ious thing — a  silver  fox,  because  that 
would  enable  him  to  go  to  the  United 
States  and  become  a  citizen,  some- 
thing that  was  the  ambition  of  his 
life. 

This  winter  was  an  especially  hard 
one,  the  snow  being  five  feet  deep, 
making  snow  shoes  very  essential.  He 
had  to  visit  each  trap  once  in  forty- 
eight  hours  for  fear  that  a  bear  or  a 
wolf  would  get  ahead  of  him  and  de- 
stroy his  precious  pelts. 

All  of  the  long  winter  passed  but 
no  fox,  a  few  beaver,  and  wolf  and 
bushy-tail  foxes  but  they  were  not 
worth  much.  Durst  was  for  once  in 
his  life  discouraged,  for  he  had  hoped 
for  a  silver  this  winter. 

As  he  sat  that  night,  in  his  shanty 
drinking  his  tea  and  eating  moose- 
meat  he  recalled  how  he  had  expected 
to  see  a  silver  in  a  trap  that  winter, 
how  he  had  doubly  expected  it  in  the 
last  week,  but  now  all  the  traps  were 
in.  He  looked  at  them  over  in  the 
corner,  he  rose  and  counted  them, 
only  eighteen!  one  was  out  yet!  He 
went  to  bed  with  hopes  for  the  mor- 
row. 

He  was  up  early,  had  swallowed  ..is 
tea  and  was  off  before  the  sun  rose. 
By  noon  half  of  the  sites  of  the  traps 
had  been  visited  and  found  empty. 

At  four  o'clock  he  approached  the 
place  where  he  had  set  a  trap  on  a 


promising  trail.  As  he  approached  he 
saw  a  trap,,  and  it  contained  a  huddled 
heap,  and  it  was  silver! 

How  thankful  he  was.  He  sold  it 
to  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the  fur 
post  at  his  hamlet  and  received  one 
hundred  and  ninety  dollars  for  it.  That 
would  take  him  across  the  border  and 
enable  him  to  find  work  and  become  a 
United  States'  citizen  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  his  life  would  be  realized. 

NORMAN  TAGGARD. 


CRYING! 

He  cried  and  he  cried,  though  the  sun 

tipped  each  wave 
That  played  on  the  golden-flecked 

shore, 

The     breezes     caressed     him  and 

whispered,  "'Be  brave," 
But  this  only  made  him  cry  more. 

A  great  grown-up  man  to  stand  cry- 
ing aloud, 

A  sight  for  the  girls  and  the  boys! 

And  passers-by  stooped,  soon  there 
gathered  a  crowd 

Around  him  so  great  was  the  noise. 

Yet  he  was  courageous,  remarkably 
strong, 

No  broken  down  failure  was  he, 

You  think  he  was  mad?  No  indeed 

you  are  Avrong — 
He  was  a  town  crier,  you  see! 

KATHRYN  HALL. 


After  a  visit  to  the  city  a  mother 
said  jokingly  to  her  little  girl:  "Come 
here,  Mary,  and  let  me  wash  the 
microbes  off  your  face." 

Mary  looked  slightly  puzzled,  but 
finally  said:  "And  where  are  your 
crobes.  mother?" 
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Who's  Afraid? 


"Aw,  what  you  skeered  of?"  asked 
five-year-old  Tommy  addressing  his 
small  sister.  "Don't  you  want  to>  see 
Santy  Claus?"  Brave  little  sister 
nodded  in  the  affirmative,  although 
she  quailed  inwardly  as  she  gazed 
from  their  dimly  lighted  room  into 
the  long,  dark  hall. 

"Well  come  on  then!"  and  grasp- 
ing her  hand  Tommy  felt  his  way  out 
into  that  sea  of  darkness.  My,  but 
that  hall  never  seemed  so  long,  and 
dark,  and  lonesome  before,  I'm  sure, 
but  after  several  manly  struggles  to 
keep  Sister  from  knowing  he  was 
frightened,  they  reached  the  stairs. 
Goodness  how  they  creaked!  He  was 
sure  mother  would  be  wakened  by  the 
loud  beating  of  his  heart.  At  last 
they  stealthily  crept  into  the  large 
empty  parlor  where  their  stocking? 
hung  above  the  fire-place. 

"There,"  sighed  Tommy  tucking 
sleepy  Sister  into  a  corner  just  be- 
hind the  grate.  Seating  himself  on 
the  floor  beside  her,  they  waited  for 
Santa  to  come  down  the  chimney. 

"Ten,  half  past,  eleven,  half  past!" 
chimed  the  clock  and  Sister  was 
asleep,  while  Tommy  drowsily  nod- 
ded his  head  on  her  shoulder.  Oh, 
would  Santa  never  come? 

"Twelve!"  Tommy  was  peacefully 
dreaming  of  the  approaching  morn- 
ing when — crash' — bang — bing!  a 
smothered  curse!  Tommy  let  out  an 
awful  shriek  for  surely  that  was  not 
Santa  Claus. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  lights  were 
switched  on.  The  butler  and  his 
father  were  shouting,  "Get  him 
quick!"  "That's  it,  good  thing  he- 
fell!"  "Call  the  police!" 

Tommy  was  not  brave  now,  he 
shook  like  a  leaf.    Suddenly  he  and 


Sister  were  gathered  in  their  moth- 
er's arms. 

"My  babies,"  she  gasped,  "what 
are  you  doing  down  here?  Oh,  if  the 
burglar  had  hurt  you!" 

"Well,"  said  his  father  coming  up, 
"I  guess  if  you  had  not  screamed, 
Tommy,  and  wakened  us,  the  burglar 
would  have  gotten  away  with  some 
of  your  Christmas  presents,  and  also 
some  valuable  things.  Weren't  you 
afraid,  my  boy?" 

"Who's  afraid?"  scoffed  Tommy, 
swelling  up  like  a  pouter  pigeon. 

DOROTHY  MANASSEE. 


THE  NEW  BOOTS. 

L  was  so  glad  that  I  had  got  what 
I  wanted  for  a  Christmas  present 
from  my  father.  They  fitted  me  fine 
and  I  liked  them  very  much.  I  kept 
them  nice  and  clean  to  show  to  my 
playmates.  After  the  vacation  I  went 
to  school  with  my  highly  devoted 
boots.  Through  those  da}rs  I  could 
not  speak  the  English  very  well  nor 
understand  it.  All  the  kids  gathered 
about  me  and  teased,  laughed  and 
cried.  Some  stepped  on  my  boots 
and  others  pushed  me;  I  felt  shame 
and  sadness;  even  the  tear  flowed 
down  my  face.  The  teacher  took  me 
inside  after  warning  and  scolding  the 
children.  I  sat  at  my  desk  calmly 
and  wondered  why  I  wore  them  to 
school.  I  did  not  take  them  to  school 
any  more  for  those  country  boys 
were  not  polite  enough  and  did  not 
know  how  to  behave. 

KENICHI  YAMADA. 


An  advertisement  in  the  "Ex- 
aminer" read:  "For  Sale — One  Ford 
car,  snap,  won't  last  long." 
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McKINLEY  CITY  OFFICERS. 


TO  McKINLEY  SCHOOL. 

Blesisngs  on  thy  coat  of  tan, 

And  thy  bronze  bare-headed  man! 
Where  each  day  we  meet  oiu  mates 
.  Near  the  fences,  trees,  and  gates; 
Where  the  teachers  with  delight, 

Make  each  one  a  scholar  bright; 
Where  the  mind  is  cleared  of  murk; 

Where  we  do  our  painless  work; 
Where  we  mind  policeman's  rule — 

In  our  own  McKinley  School. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 
The  Orchestra. 

This  organization  gave  some  very 
pleasing  numbers  on  our  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day  program.  Arthur  Gunder- 
son    rendered  a    violin  and  Lucian 


Eastland  a  cornet  solo.  The  Mc- 
Kinley quartet  played  for  the  first 
time  and  their  selections  were  well 
given.  The  orchestra  is  now  prepar- 
ing to  assist  in  the  High  Ninth  pro- 
gram and  we  know  their  contribu- 
tions will  be  enjoyed. 


THE  GLEE  CLUB. 

The  Glee  Club  is  studying  several 
new  compositions  and  has  decided 
not  to  give  a  concert  until  the  school 
moves  to  the  new  building,  as  the 
stage  there  can  be  arranged  to  better 
advantage. 


Mr.  Beardsley,  in  Hist:  "These  In- 
dians had  been  tamed." 
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MANDOLIN  CLUB. 

This  club  expects  to  play  for  the 
last  assembly.  One  of  our  members, 
Fred  Edinger,  will  leave  for  the  High 
School  this  term.  We  shall  be  sorry 
to  lose  him  but  Ave  hope  some  on." 
will  be  ready  to  fill  his  place. 


BAND. 

Our  band  is  very  satisfactory  this 
year.  They  played  several  times  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  term,  and  wt 
will  hear  them  at  the  Xmas  exercises 
on  Friday  the  17th.  They  have  been 
asked  to  play  at  the  Community 
Xmas  Tree  to  be  held  in  or  near  the 
High  School.  A  brass  quartet  has 
been  organized  and  we  heard  it  at 
Thanksgiving  time.  Clarence  Mit- 
chell will  favor  us  with  a  solo.  It  has 
been  decided  to  postpone  the  concert 
until  the  spring  in  hopes  of  having 
the  new  auditorium  in  our  new  school. 


THE  PIANO  CLUB. 

The  Piano  Club  now  consists  of  53 
members.  They  have  had  two  meet- 
ings. At  the  meeting  in  November 
the  following  program  was  given: 
Catherine  McManus  played  "La 
Fileuse,"  by  Burgmuller;  Muriel  Col- 
lins, "Caprice,"  by  Moskowski; 
Pauline  Elder,  "The  Doll's  Dance," 
by  Poldini;  Louise  Lawton,  "Shadow 
Dance,"  by  McDowell;  Dorothy  El- 
lingwood  played  "The  Rosary,"  by 
E.  Nevin. 

At  the  meeting  in  December  onlv 
High  Ninth  members  from  the  grad- 
uating class  contributed. 


Heard  in  the  yard:  "Why  is  Miss 
Ellerhorst  always  in  a  rush?" 

Girl:  "Because  it's  her  business  to 
beat  time." 


McKINLEY  SCHOOL  FUND. 


Receipts — 

June  1,  1915,  balance  '  $  7.00 

November  12,  1915,  collection  ....  22.02 
Miscellaneous    1.46 


Total   $30.48 

Expenditures — 

Miscellaneous   $  1.13 

Tennis  balls   2.00 

Lumber   95 

Express  25 

Medicine   35 

Lime    1,60 

Bat   ;.  40 

Ball   50 

Whistles    .50 

Repairs   20 

Car  fare  10 

Exposition  expense,  con- 
tribution   18.50 

Sundries   30  $26.78 


Balance    $  3.70 


W.  B.  CLARK, 

Treasurer. 


Blanche  Harris:  "Don't  talk,  bells, 
after  the  girls  have  rung." 


Helen  Maslin:  "I  ate  my  'Target* 
while  I  was  reading  my  lunch.'" 


Van  Alien  Haven  in  Algebra  class: 
"Do  x  and  y  stand  for  the  same 
things  this  year  as  last?" 


David  McCullough:  "Lincoln  was 
killed  one  night  and  died  the  next 
morning." 


Lois  Brock:  "Look  out,  Lillian,  or 
you'll  get  'in  Dutch'." 

Lillian  Leland:  "How  do  you  get 
'in  Dutch'?" 

Irene  Crowley:  "Go  into  Room  B." 
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A  Canadian  Silver  Mine 


Perhaps  you  have  noticed  the  Dia- 
rama  of  a  silver  mine  in  the  Canadian 
building  at  the  Exposition  and  you 
will  be  interested  in  a  tradition  of 
that  mine. 

Belmont  was  one  of  the  few  Can- 
adian frontiersmen  that  did  not  take 
advantage  of  the  Indians.  During  the 
time  that  other  men  were  taking  the 
Indians'  land  away  from  them,  Bel- 
mont was  a  true  friend  of  one  of  the 
chiefs.  The  Indian  realized  Belmont's 
friendship,  for  when  the  trible  was 
leaving  he  came  to  him  and  said  that 
he  had  something  which  he  wished  to 
show  him.  Belmont  consented  to  be 
blindfolded  and  the  chief  put  him  into 
a  canoe.  The  Indian  paddled  for  what 
seemed  to  be  about  half  a  day.  Bel- 
mont was  not  allowed  to  speak  for 
fear  the  echoes  would  show  where 
they  were.  Finally  they  landed  and 
the  chief  led  him  into  the  forest.  They 
walked  a  long  way  and  during  the 
whole  journey  Belmont  had  been 
blindfolded.  Suddenly  the  Indian  took 
the  bandage  off  of  his  eyes  and  he 
stood  before  a  wall  of  rock  which 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  worn  by  water 
and  it  was  full  of  silver  ore.  Belmont 
reached  out  and  touched  it  to  be  sure 
that  it  was  real.  The  Indian  noticed 
his  action  and  he  cut  off  a  piece  of  ore 
with  his  tomahawk  and  he  gave  it  to 
Belmont. 

The  chief  told  him  that  the  Great 
Spirit  had  given  the  Canadian  country 
to  the  red  men  and  he  had  also  re- 
vealed to  them  the  great  silver  mine. 
He  said  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  or- 
dered him  to  show  the  treasure  to  the 
white  man  so  that  he  would  know 
that  God  had  meant  it  for  the  red 
men  and  not  the  white.   He  also  said 


that  the  Great  Spirit  would  hide  this 
treasure  away  for  the  Indians  when 
they  should  come  back  to  their  own 
land. 

The  chief  told  Belmont  that  it 
would  be  of  no  use  to  hunt  for  the 
silver  again  for  no  white  man  would 
ever  find  it  because  it  was  God's  gift 
to  the  red  men.  He  then  put  the  ban- 
dage over  Belmont's  eyes  and  led 
him  by  a  long  route  back  to  the  canoe. 
They  journeyed  home  in  silence  and 
after  the  Indian's  departure  he  was 
never  seen  again. 

Belmont  told  his  friends  about  the 
silver  and  what  the  Indian  had  said 
about  the  Great  Spirit,  but  he  himself 
never  looked  for  the  great  treasure 
which  he  thought  belonged  to  the  red 
men. 

Many  years  after  this  when  a  rail- 
road wras  being  made  through  that 
country  it  was  necessary  to  change 
the  course  of  a  river  while  building  a 
bridge.  The  workmen  found  the 
same  wall  of  silver  ore  which  Belmont 
had  seen. 

The  river  had  changed  its  course 
and  the  silver  hnd  been  hidden  as  the 
Indian  had  foretold  it  should  be.  The 
Great  Spirit  did  keep  the  treasure  from 
the  white  men  for  many  years.  It  is 
now  one  of  the  white  men's  largest 
silver  mines. 

MARY  AMES. 


Herbert  McCormick:  "I  strained 
my  eyes  last  night." 

Van  Allen  Haven:  "How?" 
Herbert:     "Looking     through  a 
sieve." 
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ST.  PATRICK  AT  THE  HORSE 
SHOW. 

"Watch  me  go,"  cried  a  little  boy  to 
his  mother.  This  little  boy  was  not 
six  years  of  age  and  was  dressed  in 
a  black  satin  coat  and  breeches  with 
white  stockings  and  a  white  vest.  The 
most  noticeable  thing  was  a  high  silk 
hat.  He  rode  a  little  black  and  white 
pony,  not  much  bigger  than  a  goat, 
named  Goldenrod. 

The  first  part  of  the  show  when 
the  ponies  only  walked  and  trotted 
was  all  very  fine.  But  trouble  began 
when  the  canter  was  announced. 
Little  St.  Patrick,  our  high  silk-hat 
friend,  was  not  a  very  good  rider  and 
at  the  sound  of  a  whip,  Goldenrod 
began  to  dance  and  the  little  fellow 
put  his  arms  around  the  pony's  neck, 
but  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  he  went 
off  rolling  over  and  over,  his  high  silk 
hat  never  making  a  pretence  of  com- 
ing off.  He  got  up  and  grabbed  the 
seat  of  his  breeches  and  made  for  the 
fence  where  he  was  received  with  a 
warm  paddling  from  his  "fond  mam- 
ma." 

After  a  while  he  was  induced  to  go 
back  into  the  ring  and  get  his  pony. 
He  walked  very  cautiously  up  to  her 
and  gradually  courage  arose.  Finally 
he  decided  to  get  on  again  and  was 
just  about  to  do  so  when  another 
pony  came  prancing  tip  which  statled 
Goldenrod  and  she  began  to  prance 
again.  This  time  St.  Patrick  started 
off  at  full  speed,  in  all  his  grandeur 
accompanied  by  cheers  and  laughter 
from  the.  grandstand,  and  made  a  bee 
line  for  ihe  fence.  He  could  not  be 
induced  by  his  mother  who  by  this 
time  was  in  tears,  cr  by  any  of  the 
jockeys  to  get  back  on  that  pony. 

LORAINE  CLEAVELAND. 


IN  A  STREET  CAR 

My  mother  and  I  were  on  the  "J" 
car  on  our  way  to  the  exposition.  It 
was  on  San  Francisco  Day. 

A  very  stout  Italian  woman  got  on 
the  car  and  beside  her  was  a  little 
boy. 

"Hurry  up,  Tony,"  scolded  his 
mother  in  broken  English. 

They  sat  down  beside  us.  As  Ave 
jerked  around  a  corner  the  fat  lady 
who  was  about  to  sit  down  sat  all 
over  me.    I  felt  like  a  jelly-fish. 

The  little  boy  was  wiping  his  feet" 
on  my  mother's  new  tailored  suit. 

The  husband  whom  I  had  not  seen 
at  first,  had  come  in  behind  his  wife, 
the  large  lady.  He  trod  on  the  foot 
of  a  man,  who  at  last,  told  him  to 
get  off. 

In  the  interim  the  little  boy  had 
begun  to  cry. 

"Joe,"  commanded  the  stout  lady, 
"fork  over  them  peanuts." 

Joe  meekly  gave  her  the  peanuts, 
but  when  Tony  got  them,  he  threw 
them  all  over  the  floor. 

"Daddy'll  get  tired,"  cried  Tony,  "he 
ain't  got  no  seat. 

"Daddy  won't  get  tired;  he's  too 
strong." 

"No  he  ain't,"  sobbed  Tony.  "Don't 
ye  remember  last  night  when  Jiggs — " 

We  did  not  hear  the  rest,  because 
the  large  lady  clapped  her  hand  over 
Tony's  month. 

The  father's  face  was  red.  Every- 
body was  growing  attentive. 

"Fillmore  Street!"  called  out  the 
conductor  and  we  had  tO'  get  off. 

ROLPH  PERVELL. 


Mr.  Cobert,  while  Ed  Gove  is  re- 
citing: "Now,  class,  open  your  books 
and  keep  your  eye  on  him." 
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Such  a  Happy  Christmas 


"You  will  not  be  unhappy  if  you 
have  no  Christmas,  Joan?"  her  father 
asked  her  as  she  sat  by  his  bed  and 
stroked  his  hand. 

"No,  no,  dear  father,  I  shall  not 
mind  it  at  all,"  she  answered  hurried- 
ly. "I  will  come  to  see  you  if  the 
doctor  does  permit,  and  we  will  tell 
stories  about — ,  what  will  we  tell 
stories  about,  dear  father?" 

"Let  us  tell  stories  about  America, 
Joan.    There  is  no  war  there." 

"No,  there  is  no  war  there,"  re- 
peated the  child,  shuddering,  "no 
war  there.  The  children  will  have 
Christmas  trees  and  sing-  carols  and 
their  fathers  will  not  be  at  war.  Oh 
father,  when  you  are  better  we  will 
go  to  America  and  you  will  get  well 
and  strong."    Her  eyes  shone. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  answered  feebly, 
"when  I  am  better  we  will  go."  . 

"Your  wound  must  heal  quickly, 
dear  father,  so  you  will  be  able  to  sit 
up  for  Christmas.  There,  I  must  be 
going.  Here  comes  the  nurse."  She 
softly  kissed  his  bandaged  forehead, 
and  glided  noiselessly  out.  She  wrap- 
ped her  ragged  shawl  more  closely 
around  her  thin  shoulders  and  start- 
ed through  the  snow  to  the  little  hut 
where  she  lived. 


It  was  Christmas  Eve.  Joan  hud  • 
died  in  a  little  heap  on  the  steps  of 
the  hospital,  waited  patiently  in  the 
cold  until  some  one  should  open  the 
door.  At  last  the  little  doctor  step- 
ped out  and  nearly  walked  on  her  in 
the  gathering  dusk. 

"Well,  what  have  we  here?"  The 
little  doctor  spoke  irritably  from 
overwork  and  want  of  sleep. 

"It's  only  I,  sir,"  Jean  answered 
timidly.  "I  wanted  to  know  how  my 
father  is." 


"Humph!  your  father  is  much 
worse  to-night,  miss.  Probably  won't 
last  until  morning." 

"Worse?  O  sir!"  It  was  a  heart- 
breaking cry  but  the  doctor  was  gone. 
Joan  walked  back  to  the  hut,  chock- 
ing with  dry  sobs. 


It  was  early  Christmas  morning.  A 
nurse,  while  sweeping  the  snow  from 
tli e  hospital  steps,  caught  sight  of  a 
forlorn  little  figure  approaching  the 
building.  "Joan,"  she  called  softly. 
Joan  lifted  her  head;  her  eyes  were 
full  of  sorrow,  her  lips  twitched  pit- 
ifully. "He's  all  right,  Joan,"  the 
nurse  said  kindly.  "He  had  a  pretty 
hard  time  all  right  last  night,  but  he'll 
pull  through." 

Joan  sank  in  a  little  heap  in  the 
snow.  As  the  nurse  picked  her  up  in 
her  arms  the  child's  lips  moved,  and 
the  nurse  thought  she  heard  her  say, 
"Thank  you,  dear  Lord,  for  such  a 
happy  Christmas." 

ALICE  GIBBS. 


CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

In  the  skies  the  stars  are  shining 
Brighter  than  throughout  the  year, 

In  the  distance  bells  are  ringing, 
Saying  Christmas-tide  is  here. 

On  the  ground  the  snow  lies  glist- 
'ning. 

There's  a  tinkling  of  sleigh  bells 
faint, 

By  the  hearths  are  stockings  hanging 
To  be  filled  by  the  old  Saint. 

ENID  BROWNING. 


Little  girl:  "My  cocoa's  cold." 
Big  brother:    "Put  your  hat  on." 
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Around  the  Christmas  Tree 


It  had  been  a  large  dinner  and  a 
very  successful  one,  and  now  every- 
one had  gone. 

An  hour  later  the  whole  house  was 
dark  and  you  would  have  supposed 
that  all  were  asleep.  But  in  the  room 
which  an  hour  before  had  been  bril- 
liantly lighted,  now  only  the  flicker- 
ing of  the  fire  in  the  fireplace  gave 
the  light  with  which  to  see  the  inter- 
esting things  going  on  around  that 
giant  Christmas  tree. 

Huddled  in  one  corner  were  the 
baby  rabbits  who  were  all  tired  out 
from  their  vigorous  running  around 
the  tree.  They  had  been  very  much 
frightened  by  the  light  and  noise  and 
were  thankful  to  sit  still  for  a  while. 

Over  near  the  fireplace  was  an  old 
doll  which  had  evidently  come  some 
other  Christmas.  She  was  dressed  in 
what  must  have  been,  at  one  time, 
very  pretty  clothes,  but  now  they 
were  torn  and  dirty.  Next  to  her  sat 
a  new  doll  which  looked  scornfully 
at  her,  as  if  to  say  that  she  wished 
that  she  would  keep  her  clothes  bet- 
ter. Two  tin  soldiers  sat  next  to 
them  in  a  very  dejected  manner.  A 
rag  doll  lay  in  front  of  the  fireplace 
where  it  had  been  thrown  by  one  of 
the  sleepy  children.  Many  other 
things  were  thrown  around  on  the 
floor. 

As  soon  as  all  the  noise  from  up- 
stairs had  stopped,  the  oldest  doll 
started  to  speak.  "You  needn't  look 
at  me  so  scornfully,"  she  said,  "for 
by  next  Christmas  you'll  be  in  the 
same  condition!  When  I  came  to  this 
house  my  clothes  were  much  prettier 
than  yours,  and  I  thought  that  the 
other  old,  dirty  dolls  that  were  here 
were  not  worth  my  looking  at.  But 
I've  learned  better." 


The  other  doll  looked  at  her  in  a 
startled  fashion. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I'll  ever 
look  like  you?  Never!" 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  be  so  sure  about 
that,"  cried  the  other  doll,  getting  ra- 
ther angry.  "You'll  be  thrown 
around,  your  clothes  torn,  and  most 
of  your  hair  pulled  out.    If — " 

"Ladies,  Ladies,"  cried  one  of  the 
tin  soldiers.  "Please  stop  this  quar- 
reling. You  have  nothing  to  complain 
of,  when  compared  with  myself  and 
my  brother  here.  Why,  you  would 
know  by  looking  at  our  faces  that  we 
were  brothers  and  of  the  same  army. 
If  they  couldn't  tell  that  way  they 
certainly  could  by  looking  at  our 
suits.  And  then  they  make  us  fight 
each  other  every  day!" 

"I  have  the  worst  of  it  all,"  said  a 
voice,  and  looking  around  they  no- 
ticed for  the  first  time  the  rag  doll. 
"I  just  came  this  morning,  and  al- 
ready I  have  a  hole  in  my  body  and 
my  stuffing  is  coming  out.  Soon 
there  will  be  nothing  left.  But  what 
is  the  use  of  complaining?  It  won't 
do  any  good.  Why  not  have  the 
dance  we  planned  last  night?  To  be 
sure  we  didn't  know  what  a  dreadful 
place  this  was,  but  let's  have  it  now 
while  we  can." 

"That's  a  good  idea,"  said  the  tin 
soldier,  brightening.  And  he  imme- 
diately asked  the  old  doll  to  dance 
with  him.  The  other  soldier  asked 
the  rag  doll  to  be  his  partner.  All 
the  other  toys  paired  off  except  the 
new  doll,  who  said  she  wouldn't  be 
seen  with  terrible  people. 

"What  is  that?"  asked  the  old  doll. 
"Oh,  it's  the  maid.  It  must  be  morn- 
ing already." 
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They  all  rushed  to  their  places. 

The  maid,  coming  in,  fell  over  the 
rag  doll.  "I  do  wish  those  children 
would  keep  their  toys  off  the  floor." 

ORA  SHARP. 


AN  INDIAN  LEGEND. 

One  day  the  Indian  Chief  Pazaqua 
was  pacing  back  and  forth  in  front 
of  his  wigwam.  There  was  a  deep 
frown  on  his  forehead  and  at  inter- 
vals he  muttered  angry  words. 

This  is  the  trouble,  Ishkoda  the 
chief  of  the  Silver  Fox  Tribe  had 
married  the  maiden  Nawodaha.  The 
young  Indian  girl  loved  Pazaqua  but 
her  father  had  traded  her  to  Ishkoda 
for  a  herd  of  splendid  horses. 

Suddenly  an  Indian  scout  came  be- 
fore the  chief  saying,  "The  Silver  Fox 
braves  are  moving  westward." 

"Did  you  find  what  the  trouble 
Avas?" 

"Yes,  '  Nawodaha  has  escaped,' 
answrered  the  messenger. 

Three  hours  later  Pazaqua  and  his 
warriors  were  moving  rapidly  atfer 
Ishkoda.  The  chief  was  very  angry 
and  he  at  once  determined  to  be 
revenged. 

At  sunrise  on  the  first  day  of  the 
following  week,  on  the  bank  of  a 
lake,  the  battle  took  place.  For  two 
days  it  raged  and  at  the  end  of  this 
time  neither  chief  had  been  disabled. 
That  night  while  both  tribes  were 
resting,  the  now  sad-faced  maider. 
Nawodaha  went  quietly  to  the  lake 
and,  murmuring  a  prayer,  sent  her 
soul  to  the  summer-land  of  the  set- 
ting sun. 

MARGARET  GIESLER. 


Miss  Christy:  "When  does  the 
harvest  moon  shine?" 

Annie  Dreyer:  "In  the  evening." 


THE  LOST  THIMBLE. 

(A  True  Story.) 

Grandmother  had  an  old  gold  thim- 
ble, set  with  pearls,  of  which  I  was 
very  fond.  She  promised  me  that  on 
my  eighteenth  birthday  I  could  have 
the  thimble.  She  kept  her  promise, 
and  on  that  day  I  received  the  much- 
longed-for  thimble.  Although  I  was 
not  very  fond  of  sewing,  I  gladly  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  a  sewing  bee, 
given  by  my  friend,  Mrs.  Peterson. 
To  get  to  her  house,  I  had  to  cross  a 
large  field,  as  there  were  no  streets 
or  sidewalks  then.  When  I  arrived 
at  my  friend's  house  I  was  very  much 
amazed  to  find  the  thimble  missing. 
After  a  fruitless  search,  I  went  to  the 
little  postoffice  to  see  if  anyone  had 
turned  it  in.  The  little  old  postmaster 
told  me  that  nobody  had  brought  him 
a  thimble.  As  I  had  my  initials  on  it, 
I  advertised  for  it,  but  nobody  found 
the  thimble,  and  after  a  few  years, 
I  had  forgotten  all  about  it. 

Thirteen  years  had  passed,  and  the 
small  town  had  grown  larger.  Street 
work  had  been  done,  and  cement  side- 
walks laid.  My  friend,  Mrs.  Peterson, 
was  dead,  and  her  only  daughter  had 
become  a  school  teacher. 

One  day,  while  she  was  teaching 
school,  a  small  boy  brought  her  a 
thimble.  It  was  gold,  and  she  could 
see  the  initials  "L.  G."  engraved  on 
it.  But  as  I  was  married,  she  did  not 
connect  it  with  me. 

A  few  weeks  after  this,  I  went  to 
call  on  her.  She  told  me  about  the 
thimble,  and  when  she  mentioned  the 
initials,  I  asked  to  see  it.  She  show- 
ed it  to  me  and  I  realized  that  it  was 
my  long  lost  thimble. 

MURIEL  JOHNSON. 
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Christmas  Spirit 


"Now  Santa,  don't  take  it  to  heart, 
so.  You  know  this  Exposition  is  a 
wonderful  thing,  and  after  it  closes 
people  will  be  aroused  to  their  usual 
Christmas  spirit."  Thus  spoke  the 
pretty,  bright-eyed  sprite,  Holly. 

"Yes,  it's  all  right  to  talk,"  argued 
Santa,  with  a  tear  in  his  kind,  old 
eye,  "but  all  the  people  think  of  now- 
adays, is  the  Exposition.  Not  a 
thought  is  given  to  me  and  all  my 
labor.  Even  the  children  are  look- 
ing for  toys  among  the  foreign  ex- 
hibits." 

Santa  and  bis  sprites  had  gathered 
in  the  big  toyroom  to  discuss  this 
serious  question.  Santa  complained 
also  that  the  people  spent  too  much 
money  on  the  Zone,  and  numerous 
other  trifling  things. 

"Well,  who  wouldn't  see  'Stella' 
and  'Elizabeth'?"  questioned  the 
sprite  Mirth.  "You  know  you  would 
do  the  Zone  if  you  had  a  chance, 
Santa."  All  the  sprites  laughed  at 
this. 

But  this  wasn't  the  main  cause  of 
Santa's  anxiety.  The  lack  of  true 
Christmas  spirit  was  what  bothered 
him.  People  were  not  visiting  stores 
and  looking  for  toys  for  the  home- 
less little  waifs.  Is  it  any  wonder 
Santa  was  disappointed? 

Finally  the  week  before  Christmas 
arrived.  Santa  Claus  thought  he 
would  take  a  last  peep  at  the  world 
and  see  whether  the  real  Christmas 
spirit  prevailed.  First  he  glanced  at 
the  Exposition.  How  deserted  it  now 
seemed'  In  the  minds  of  the  people 
only  a  pleasant  memory  remained. 
Glancing  around  in  the  homes,  he 
found  that  nearly  everybody  was 
planning  in  one  way  or    another  to 


make  someone  happy,  and  so  was 
bringing  joy  to  his  own  heart. 

"I  must  admit,"  said  old  Saint 
Nicholas,  "that  the  Exposition  was 
the  wonder  of  the  age,  but  neverthe- 
less, we  should  remember  that  Christ- 
mas commemorates  the  greatest  gift 
to  the  world,  the  gift  of  the  Christ 
Child,  who  lived  to  make  others  hap- 

py." 

Santa's  sprites  were  very  gay 
when  he  told  them  haw  happy  he  was 
that  the  world  was  having  a  real 
Christmas  after  all.  The  sprites 
joined  hands  and  laughingly  danced 
around  Santa.  Then  the  sprite  Holly 
crowned  him  King  of  Happiness. 

The  snow  fell  softly  without  as  all 
took  their  places  around  the  fireplace. 
Santa  Claus  told  stories  way  into  the 
middle  of  the  night.  He  grew  so  in- 
terested in  them  that  he  nearly  forgot 
it  was  time  to  start  on  his  yearly 
journey.  Soon  the  reindeer  were 
flying  over  the  snow  till  they  were 
only  a  speck  in  the  distance.  The 
sprites  gathered  around  the  door  and 
waited  until  they  could  hear  the  mer- 
ry tinkle  of  bells  no  more.  Then 
they  returned  to  their  rooms  where 
each  fell  asleep  with  a  smile  on  his 
lips. 

VIRGINIA  MITCHELL. 


Marjorie  Merriman,  meaning  in- 
quisitive: "I'm  so  exquisite." 


Ed  Barnard,  in  Algebra:  "I  did 
them  all  but  I  couldn't  do  two  of 
them." 


Maxine  Davis,  reciting  English: — 
"The  deep-mouthed  bloodhounds' 
heavy  bay  resounded  up  the  Milky 
Way." 
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From  the  Diary  of  a  49'er 


Oct.  1,  1849. 
Been  down  at  Henk's.  The  ol'  duf- 
fer sure  'nough  calculates  to  git  mar- 
ried. To  hear  him  talk  'ud  think  he 
hadn't  had  a  square  meal  since  old 
Mol  died.  The  rains  hain't  begun  yit 
and  bizness  is  coming. 

Oct.  10,  '49. 

Thought  I'd  rest  a  week  or  so  till 
I  hed  somethin'  to  write  'bout.  I 
reckon  I  hev,  too.  The  boys  has 
hatched  up  a  scheme  to  git  ol'  Henk 
hitched  fer  sure.  Hope  Tike's  nephey 
comes  through. 

Oct.  12,  '49. 
Tike's  nephey  came  to-day.  Real 
likely  lookin'  chap,  too,  but  why  they 
call  him  "Fill"  's  beyond  me.  Was 
down  at  Barlow's  cabin  las'  night  and 
the  boys  sure  got  things  started. 

Oct.  13,  '49. 

Down  Barlow's  again  t'night.  The 
fellers  are  figerin'  on  fixing  "Fill"— 
(I  seen  a  letter  for  him  to-day;  ye 
spell  it  Phil)  up  like  a  gal  and  makin' 
believe  he's  Tike's  niece.  Ol'  Henk's 
near-sighted  so  I  guess  it'll  work. 

Oct.  14,  '49. 

Well,  we  got  'em  introduced  this 
evenin'  and  to  all  appearances  Ol' 
Henk's  fallin'  for  the  gal.  They  got 
her  fixed  up  right  smart,  too.  The 
fellers  most  killed  theirselves  laughin' 
behind  their  backs.  Ol'  Henk's  goin' 
to  show  her  his  mother's  tortoise 
shell  jewelry  to-morrer.  That's  a 
pretty  good  start. 

Oct.  21,  '49. 

Been  too  busy  to  write.  Ol'  Henk's 
got  the  gal  for  sure.  Phil's  playin' 
the  part  good.    He  hed  Parson  Luke- 


warm up  last  night  and  he  promised 
to  fix  up  a  mock  weddin'  fer  a  con- 
sideration— that's  what  he  calls  it — • 
we  call  it  $50  in  cash. 

Oct.  23,  '49. 
We  tied  01'  Henk  good  and  tight — 
to  all  appearances — last  night.  Poor 
ol'  duffer,  won't  he  be  madder  than 
a  hornet  when  he  finds  out! 

Oct.  24,  '49. 

Henk  went  after  his  bride  and  Phil 
answered  the  door.  He  began  to  tell 
him  'bout  a  claim  he  had  just  taken 
up.  Then  Tike  came  in  and  told  him 
the  gal  hed  up  and  left — she  was 
flighty,  just  like  her  mother,  and  a 
lot  more. 

Oct.  25,  '49. 
Poor  Henk's  takin'  it  hard.  He  held 
up  Phil  and  said,  "What  on  airth  did 
she  want  to  string  me  for?" 

Oct.  28,  '49. 

Henks'  buildin'  a  house.  He  adver- 
tised fer  a  house-keeper  t'other  day. 
Guess  he  intends  to  do  the  next  dis- 
missin'  himself. 

NANCY  BOOTH. 

THE  RETREATING  RULER. 

The  fiery  ball  is  descending  low, 
Through  the  glorious  Golden  Gate, 
Like  liquid  gold  the  bay  waves  flow 
With  fairy  frigates  for  freight. 

The  blushing  clouds  and  the  flecked 
sky 

Look  down  on  the  glittering  scene, 
While  the  frowning    forts    that  op 

posite  lie, 
Are  bathed  in  Apollo's  sheen. 

HELEN  MAHER. 
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Mike's  Last  Trip 


Mike  had  tsruck  it  at  last — struck: 
it  rich.   And  as  he  stood  gazing  down 
on  the  ore  at    his    feet,  he  realized 
that  this  was  the  climax  of  twenty 
years'  hard  labor. 

He  had  served  as  a  scout  in  the  In- 
dian wars  and  ever  since  their  close 
he  had  been  prospecting.  Twice 
every  year  for  the  last  twenty  years 
he  had  started  out  from  Virginia  City 
in  the  illusive  quest  that  leads  every 
miner  on — the  quest  of  gold  and  for- 
tune, the  hope  of  making  a  stake.  It 
gets  into  the  blood  and  can't  get  out. 
It  is  the  call  of  the  desert  of  unrest, 
the  love  of  adventure  and  the  love 
of  the  wide  pathless  ways. 

And  so  it  was  with  Alike.  Thirty- 
nine  times  he  crossed  the  yellow 
sands  of  the  desert  and  thirty-nine 
times  he  returned  unsuccessful.  But 
never  losing  heart,  always  hoping  that 
next  time  he  would  have  better  luck, 
he  tried  again. 

In  the  spring  of  1878  Mike,  an  old 
bent  man,  left  Virginia  City  on  his 
fortieth  trip.  And  this  time  luck  was 
with  him. 

He  went  straight  for  the  Distoja 
Mountains.  There  he  had  made  his 
stake  and  now,  with  his  burro  loaded 
with  ore  samples,  he  was  returning. 

The  glorious  visions  he  had!  Ease 
and  prosperity  in  his  old  age  after  a 
lifetime  of  toil  and  hradship.  Already 
he  could  picture  houses  and  tents 
springing  up,  as  if  by  magic,  on  the 
site  of  his  claim;  mighty  engines  hard 
at  work,  men  blasting,  drilling,  tun- 
neling, in  short,  a  great  mine  in  full 
blast. 

But  fortune  cannot  always  be  de- 
pended upon. 

A  mighty  storm  arose.  For  days 
the  winds  lashed     the  sands  across 


*  the  desert.  The  sky  was  covered  with 
a  yellowish  glow  and  every  landmark 
was  hidden  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  fifth  day  the  sun  shown  down  on 
an  altered  desert.  Somewhere  among 
the  shifting  sands  was  Mike. 

The  desert  had  claimed  its  own. 

GRACE  LANDGREBE. 


MRS.  WOODS'  JEWELS. 

Mr.  Woods  and  his  wife  were  plan- 
ning their  costumes  for  Mrs.  Oliver's 
fancy  dress  ball.  Mrs.  Woods  soon 
decided  to  dress  as  a  Spanish  dancer, 
but  he  could  not  come  to  any  con- 
clusion. He  shut  himself  up  in  his 
room  with  his  new  valet.  When  he 
came  out  he  had  a  satisfied  smile  on 
his  face  as  he  told  his  wife  that  he 
would  go  in  plain  evening  clothes  and 
wear  a  black  mask. 

Mrs.  Woods  left  for  the  masque 
ball  earlier  than  her  husband.  When 
she  met  him,  he  said,  "Mary,  did  you 
leave  your  jewels  on  the  dresser?" 

"I  did  not.  They  are  in  the  bottom 
of  my  trunk." 

"I  think  you  are  mistaken,  because 
I  saw  them  there  just  before  I  left." 

After  a  dispute  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Woods  decided  to  go  home  to  prove 
his  statement. 

When  he  did  not  return  his  wife 
became  nervous  and  went  home.  Also, 
on  entering  her  room  she  found  her 
husband  bound  and  gagged  and  the 
valet  was  going  through  her  trunk.  In 
a  full  dress  suit  and  a  black  mask  he 
had  impersonated  Mr.  Woods  and 
discovered  where  she  kept  her  jewels. 
He  knew  that  Mr.  Woods  would  not 
leave  until  late  and  returned  in  time 
to  carry  out  his  plan. 

LORENA  EDWARDS. 
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The  Adventure  of  a  Christmas  Tree 


One  evening  a  very  graceful  Christ- 
mas tree  heavily  laden  with  its  toys 
and  decorations  suddenly  thought 
that  he  would  rather  be  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  other  Christmas  trees,  and 
so  win  a  name  for  himself.  You  must 
know  that  every  year  all  of  the 
Christmas  trees  vie  with  one  another 
in  beauty  and  splendor. 

Now  it  happened  that  this  beautiful 
tree  was  decorated  by  jolly  old  Santa 
himself.  At  one  o'clock  he  took  one 
last  look,  and  remarked  as  he  hurried 
away,  "I  believe  it's  the  best  and  most 
beautiful  tree  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Christmas  tree  had  been  listen- 
ing to  hear  anything  that  Santa  might 
say,  but  when  he  heard  these  flatter- 
ing words,  he  was  still  not  satisfied. 

At  the  very  top  of  the  tree  was  a 
beautiful  little  white,  gauzy  princess, 
the  pride  of  the  tree.  Mr.  Christmas 
Tree  had  been  holding  a  light  conver- 
sation with  her,  and  she,  being  very 
pleased  with  him,  said,  "I  am  the  head 
of  the  toys  which  are  strewn  around 
here,  Mr.  Christmas  Tree,  and  I  have 
sole  power  to  change  them  all  back  to 
their  real  selves." 

Mr.  Christmas  Tree  had  never  really 
met  such  a  self-confident  person  be- 
fore, and  being  rather  vain  himself,  he 
seemed  bewildered.  So  he  said  to  the 
Princess,  "My  good  Princess,  I  pray 
you  explain  further.  What  change 
can  come  over  them? 

"Why,"  laughed  the  Princess  soft- 
ly, "how  silly  of  you!  Don't  you  knoAv 
we  toys  all  lived  in  Fairyland  before 
we  were  transformed?  We  strayed 
from  our  home  one  day  and  were 
found  by  Santa  Claus  who  said  we 
were  just  what  he  wanted  to  make 
children  happy.  But  as  it  hapened,  old 
Santa  forgot  to  take  my  wand  from 


me,  so  I  still  have  power  to  change 
the  toys  back  to  their  formes  selves." 
She  smiled  triumphantly  as  she  fin- 
ished. 

The  next  fifteen  minutes  passed  in 
pleasant  conversation,  and  then  Mr. 
Christmas  Tree  asked  the  wonderful 
Princess  whether  she  would  not 
change  them  all  into  themselves  again, 
and  himself  into  a  prince.  She  con- 
sented. 

Of  course  the  prince  and  princess 
fell  madly  in  love  with  each  other,  and 
all  the  fairies  had  such  a  delightful 
time  that  they  almost  forgot  about 
their  duty  to  Santa  Claus  until  they 
heard  little  Tommy's  footsteps  up- 
stairs. Then  the  princess  waved  her 
wand,  and  immediately  there  stood 
the  tree  more  beautiful  than  any  Tom- 
my had  ever  beheld. 

LILLIAN  LELAND. 


Mr.  Cobert,  in  Latin:  "Repeat  this 
after  me — 'The  next  to  the  last  syl- 
lable is  the  penult,." 

Kenneth  Carnahan:  "The  next  to 
the  last  syllable  is  called  the  pea- 
nut." 


Louise  Runckel  discovered  that  her 
name  means  "red  or  white  beet."  On 
looking  in  the  basement  mirror  one 
day  she  exclaimed:  Oh,  I'm  as  red  as 
a  Runckel." 


Mr.  Beardsley:  'What  was  the 
name  of  the  first  Mission,  Norman 
Cleveland?" 

Norman  O:  "I  don't  remember." 

Mr.  B.:  "Oh,  yes,  you  do,  don't 
you  now  it  began  with  'San'." 

Norman:  "Oh,  yes!  San  Quentin." 
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THE  LORD  OF  CHRISTMAS. 

When    on     Christmas    Day  you're 
eating 

All  good  things  galore, 

And     you're     wishing,    oh!  you're 

wishing, 
That  you  had  room  for  more, 

Just  think  then  for  a  minute, 

If  it's  not  too  great  a  bore, 

On  Whose  Birthday  you  are  feasting 

And  Whom  the  feast  is  for. 

Then  if  you're  not  too  busy, 
Von  might  offer  words  of  praise 
And  thank  the  Lord  of  Christmas 
On  this  glorious  Day  of  Days.. 

NOEL  MORROW. 


A  MYSTERIOUS  GHOST. 

"Conny!  Did  you  hear  that  sound?" 

Constance  nodded  and  sat  up  very 
straight,  every  sense  keenly  alert. 

The  two  girls  were  alone  in  the 
house,  their  mother  having  been  un- 
expectedly called  to  the  bedside  of  a 
dying  friend.  The  nearest  residence 
was  over  half  a  mile  away,  which  fact 
was  strongly  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  the  girls, — Constance  being  twenty- 
two  and  Peggy,  seventeen.  The  young- 
er sister  was  very  nervous  and  emo- 
tional, and  her  fears  steadily  increased 
as  the  deathly  stillness  of  night  wrap- 
ped its  shroud  about  her.  She  studied 
her  sister's  serious  face,  her  own  white 
as  a  sheet. 

"What  is  it,  Conny?"  she  whispered. 
"Where  did  it  come  from?" 

"Oh,  it  can't  be  anything,"  answered 
Constance.  "At  least — my!  how 
ghostly!"  she  broke  off  suddenly. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  weird  sound  that 
reached  their  ears.  It  seemed  to 
come — yes,  it  did  come  from  under  the 
house. 


"But  we  haven't  any  cats  or  dogs 
or  anything  else,"  said  Peggy.  "Oh, 
Constance,  I'm  so  frightened!"  And 
dropping  to  the  floor,  she  hid  her  face 
in  her  sister's  lap  and  burst  into  tears. 

Just  then  a  loud  knock  sounded  at 
the  door. 

"Don't  move!"  gasped  Peggy.  "Oh, 
God,"  she  continued,  "if  ever  I've  done 
wrong,  I  truly  repent  Jr." 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Peggy,"  said  Con- 
stance, sharply.  Then  in  a  strong 
voice, — "Who  is  there?" 

"Dick,"  came  in  well-known  accents 
from  the  other  side  of  the  door. 

Both  girls  tried  to  unfasten  the  bolts 
at  once.  When  they  had  succeeded  in 
doing  so,  a  jroung  man  stepped  into 
the  room,  and  was  somewhat  alarmed 
to  find  a  weeping  girl  clinging  to  his 
neck. 

"Well,"  he  said,  rather  embarrassed, 
"I-er-I  hardly  expected  such  a  wel- 
come as  this.  What!  Pegasus  in  tears? 
What's  the  trouble?" 

The  girls  quickly  told  him. 

"You  say  that  this  ghost  of  yours 
is  under  the  house?   A  candle,  please." 

They  obeyed,  and  breathlessly  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  basement  stairs. 

"I'll  go  down,"  said  Dick.  "Wrait 
here." 

Three  minutes  of  suspense  pass-ed; 
and  then  a  laugh  and  a  voice  rang  out, 
"Come  down  and  see  the  spook." 

"Where  is  it?"  asked  the  sisters  in 
one  breath,  as  they  stood  before  their 
friend. 

Dick  held  the  candle  high,  the  light 
of  which  enabled  them  to  see  a  poo?- 
chicken  (which  the  mistress  of  t&e 
house  had  bought,  unknown  to  her 
(laughters),  partly  extricated  from  a 
light  wooden  coop,  which  she  dragged 
patiently  after  her. 

NANCY  LLOYD. 
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GIRLS'  BASKETBALL. 

Basketball  has  proved  one  of  the 
successful  sports  of  the  season.  Al- 
though McKinley  has  not  won  all  the 
games,  her  defeats  have  been  regis- 
tered only  after  a  hard  fight.  The 
games  played  were:  High  Seventh 
against  Whittier  High  Seventh;  firsts 
against  Franklin  firsts;  seconds 
against  Washington  seconds;  firsts 
against  Whittier  firsts;  firsts  against 
Washington  firsts;  seconds  against 
Whittier  seconds. 

Some  of  the  material  in  the  lower 
teams  has  been  found  to  be  of  the 
best  and  the  seniors  must  keep  up  to 
date  or  the  juniors  will  soon  be  in 
the  lead.  Throughout  the  season  the 
girls  have  supported  the  work  nobly 
and  have  helped  to  make  basketball 
one  of  the  popular  games  of  the  term. 


SWIMMING. 


The  annual  swimming  meet  takes 
place  December  17,  1915.  There  will 
be  the  85,  100,  125-pound,  and  unlim- 


ited races.  Ribbons  will  be  given  to 
the  boys  who  take  first,  second  and 
third  places,  besides  the  cup  given  by 
the  Elks'  Club  for  the  winning  school. 
May  good  fortune  be  with  McKinley! 


TENNIS  NOTES. 

In  spite  of  the  short  term,  the 
Tennis  Club  has  done  very  well.  The 
doubles  champions  only  have  been 
found.  They  are:  Seventh  graders, 
Katherine  Burke  and  Cornelia  Mor- 
ris; Ninth  graders,  Priscilla  Collem 
and  Helen  Lightner.  The  beginners 
are  learning  to  chop  and  smash  like 
professionals  for  which  Manager  Hill 
deserves  a  ereat  deal  of  credit. 


BASKETBALL. 


Our  boys  have  not  been  very  for- 
tunate this  season.  The  first  team 
lost  their  three  first  games  which 
were  played  with  Franklin,  Whittier 
and  Washington.  The}-  met  Whittier 
again  and  won  with  a  spore  of  30-20 
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giving  our  team  a  place  in  the  final 
which  was  against  Franklin.  We 
lost  after  a  hard  game  with  the  score 
32-17.  The  second  team  did  some 
good  work  hut  were  defeated  in  all 
their  games  which  wrere  played 
against  Franklin,  Whittier,  and 
Washington. 

The  members  of  the  teams  are: 
Porter  Crandall  (Capt.),  George 
Bliss,  Ed.  Gove,  Francis  Kclsey,  Bill 
Foss,  Melvin  Lee  and  Ashley  Hill 
for  the  first;  and  John  Madden, 
Clarence  Mitchell,  Oscar  Cameron, 
John  Perkins,  and  Louis  Erwin  for 
the  second. 


HUGH,  BOY. 

The  lad  put  on  his  coonskin  cap, 
slung  a  heavy  squirrel  rifle  in  the  hol- 
low of  his  arm  and  started  up  a  shady 
gulch.  "I'm  agoin'  to  hunt  gray 
squirrels,"  he  yelled  back  over  his 
shoulder  to  his  mother  standing  on 
the  porch,  and  he  disappeared  through 
the  tall  oaks. 

The  youth  moved  silently  up  the 
ravine,  his  keen  eyes  moving  from 
bank  to  bank  and  presently  way  up 
through  the  brush  he  saw  a  patch  of 
gray  fur.  Deliberately  the  rifle  came 
to  his  shoulder  for  there  was  no 
hurry;  the  squirrel  was  not  on  the 
run,  and  with  a  careful  aim  he  fired. 

There  was  a  snort,  a  crackling  of 
the  bushes  and  his  big  iron-gray,  the 
horse  his  father  gave  him  for  Christ- 
mas, stampeded  into  the  road.  With 
a  white  face  he  perceived  that  blood 
was  streaming  down  the  animal's  side, 
and  he  hurried  back  to  the  barn 
where  he  knew  the  horse  would  go. 
There,  as  he  expected,  he  found  the 
horse  lying  in  a  corner  of  the  corral. 
With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  bathed  the 
wound  and  doctored  it  up  as  best  he 
could,  then  carefully  wiping  the  tears 


away,  he  went  into  the  house. 

Despite  his  pains  his  mother  saw 
that  he  had  been  crying  and  knew 
that  something  very  much  out  of  the 
ordinary  had  happened  for  the  boy 
rarely  cried;  but  she  held  her  peace 
and  gave  him  time  to  speak. 

"I  shot  my  horse,"  he  mumbled 
thickly,  "up  yonder  in  the  canyon,  and 
I  reckon  dad'll  give  me  the  dickens 
fer  it." 

"You  didn't  kill  him?"  inquired  his 
mother. 

"No,  but  I  think  he's  agoin'  to  die," 
he  replied. 

"Hugh,  you  must  tell  your  father 
as  soon  as  he  comes  home."  The 
boy  went  in  and  sat  by  the  fire  brood- 
ing over  his  wounded  horse  and  the 
terrible  scolding,  perhaps  a  licking, 
his  father  would  give  him  when  he 
came. 

In  an  hour  he  heard  his  father's 
heavy  step  on  the  porch  and  presently 
a  tall  figure  entered  the  room  and  sat 
down  near  his  son  to  warm  himself 
before  the  cheerful  open  fireplace. 
The  man  fixed  his  steel  gray  eyes  on 
his  son  and  noted  that  there  was 
something  wrong. 

"Well,  Hugh  boy,  what's  the  mat- 
ter of  ye?"  and  his  questioning  eye- 
brows raised  a  trifle. 

"I  shot  my  horse,"  was  the  answer. 

"Well,  did  ye  hit  'im  whar  ye  aim- 
ed?" came  the  next  question. 

"Course,"  he  answered  with  a  touch 
of  pride  in  his  voice. 

"I  reckon  the  hoss  ain't  hurt  much;" 
his  father  went  on.  "I  was  just  a 
lookin'  at  him  and  I  was  just  a  won- 
derin'  how  he  came  to  git  hurt,  that 
was  all." 

"One  thing  more,  son;  always  hit 
whar  ye  aim." 

GEORGE  HOPPING. 
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SILVER  SHEEN. 

Jack  Frost  set  out  at  early  morn, 
And  nipped  the  flow'ring  buds  with 
scorn ; 

Thus  over  the  mountains  and  through 

verdant  vales, 
He  left  his  traces  in  blooming  dales. 

He  lit  on  the  trees  and  powdered  each 
bough 

With   diamond  beads,  as     he  only 

knows  how. 
On  every  window  pane  he  drew 
Frosted  pictures  of  hoary  hue. 

But  soon  Old  Sol  sent  roguish  rays 
To  drive  Jack  Frost  back  to  the  fays. 
He  sadly  left,  but  was  back  next  day, 
And  went  to  work  in  the  same  old 
way. 

ISABEL  AVILA. 


SLEEPY  OLD  MR.  BROWN. 

Old  Mr.  Brown  was  in  the  habit 
of  falling  asleep  wherever  he  hap- 
pened to  sit  down.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  was  sitting  on  a  stump  of  a 
tree  waiting  for  a  car  to  go  to  the 
city. 

Mr.  Brown  lived  in  the  country  and 
when  he  wished  to  go  to  the  city,  if 
he  did  not  just  make  a  car  he  had  to 
wait  a  long  time.  It  happened  he 
had  just  missed  this  one  and  he 
thought,  "Now  I  will  have  time  for 
a  nice  little  nap  of  forty-five  minutes," 
and  he  sat  down  and  was  soon  fast 
asleep. 

The  forty-five  minutes  passed  very 
quickly  and  now — only  one  more  min- 
ute. Toot!  toot!  Here  comes  the 
train.  The  motorman  looked  down 
the  line,  but  seeing  nobody  signaling 
him,  he  decided  to  go  a  little  faster. 
Whiz!  right  past  old  Mr.  Brown,  who 
sleeps  on. 


A  few  moments  pass.  Then  his 
bundle  falls  out  of  his  lap  and  he 
awakens.  He  starts  up,  looks  at  his 
watch  and  says  to  himself,  "Car's  a 
little  late  today."  But  as  he  gazes 
in  the  other  direction  he  sees  the  re- 
treating train  in  the  distance. 

He  gasps,  "What  will  Marya  say? 
She  said  she  would  meet  me  when 
the  four  forty-five  train  came  in  at 
the  station.  Guess  I  will  start  to 
walk  to  the  next  station." 

He  noticed  the  train  had  stopped, 
so  he  walked  a  little  faster.  The 
train  which  met  this  one  was  late  and 
so  it  had  to  wait  until  it  came.  Mr. 
Brown  just  swung  on  the  train  as  it 
started. 

"Lucky  escape,"  he  muttered,  as  he 
sat  down,  where  he  reposed  peacefully 
until  he  reached  his  destination,  where 
he  found  himself  being  shaken  by  the 
conductor. 

"Last  stop,  all  out." 

SYLVIA  LELAND. 


THE  SETTING  SUN. 

The  shining  sun  had  thrown  its  hues 

so  bright 
Illuminating  many  a  valley  green, 
And  giving  life  to    all    beneath  its 

light, 

Thus  making  happy  all  that  could 
be  seen 

No  matter  whether    it    be  rich  or 
mean. 

But  when   the  darkness  spreads  its 
wings 

Our  drowsy    eye    from  brightness 
Ave  must  wean, 
The  pleasant    nightingale  no  longer 
sings; 

We  sit  alone  and  wonder  what  the 
morrow  brings. 

HERMANN  JOCKERS. 
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THE  SMILE. 

It  was  born  of  a  child  and  careless, 
flung 

To  the  winds  of  a  frowning  day, 
But  undaunted  and  sweet  it  cheerily 
sung 

And  wended  its  charming  way. 
Sad  hearts  grew  light  as  the  smile 
flew  by, 

And  a  laugh  took  the  place  of  a  dis- 
mal sigh. 

When  evening's  sober     shades  ap- 
peared, 

A  gloomy  face  could  scarce  be  seen, — 
Each  heart,  the    magic    smile  had 
cheered, 

Each  feature  did  with  pleasure  gleam, 
And  best  of  all,  each  home  that  night 
Was  ruled  o'er  by  this  cheerful  sprite. 

GLORY  HOWARD  . 


THE  WILL  OF  XERXES. 

As  Hanar  passed  through  the  halls 
he  was  astonished  at  the  splendor  and 
magnificence  of  the  court  of  Xerxes. 
He  was  careful  to  walk  on  the  beauti- 
ful carpet,  for  it  was  the  Emepror's 
command  that  all  who  stepped  on  the 
polished  jeweled  floor  should  die. 

"Who  next  claims  the  Emperor's 
will?"  cried  the  herald. 

Hanar  advanced  slowly.  Ae  he 
neared  the  curtains  that  concealed  the 
Emperor's  counsel-room  he  was  shak- 
ing with  fear,  for  many  who  had  gone 
into  that  counsel-room  had  never 
come  out.  As  he  approached  the 
throne  he  realized  that  at  one  slip  ol 
the  tongue  he  would  never  see  his 
mother  or  his  wife  any  more.  At 
last  the  throne  was  reached  and  the 
shimmering  cloths  and  jewels  of  the 
Emperor's  throne  so  dazed  him  that 
he  did  not  see  Xerxes'  face.  Xerxes 


understood,  smiling  grimly  to  him- 
self. 

Nearing  the  end  of  his  recital  Han- 
ar grew  so  excited  over  his  wrongs 
that  he  displeased  the  monarch. 

Xerxes  said  to  a  guard  standing  by 
the  throne,  "To  the  death,"  point- 
ing to  Hanar.  Xerxes  then  frowned 
darkly,  knitting  his  brow  as  in  deep 
thought.  He  dimly  recalled  having 
seen  the  person  who  had  stood  before 
him. 

"Ho,  slaves,  back  with  the  prison- 
er," said  the  mighty  Emperor.  Then 
to  Hanar,  "Are  you  not  the  man  that 
saved  the  life  of  my  son?" 

"I  am,  most  divine  Emperor,"  said 
Hanar  kneeling  before  the  throne. 

"If  you  are  indeed  that  man  you 
may  go  free.  The  Persian  merchant 
will  give  back  to  you  your  mother  and 
wife.  I  will  give  you  land  to  live  in, 
but  go,  and  may  the  great  god  Or- 
mazd  preserve  you  from  my  wrath." 

And  Hanar  went  on  his  way  rejoic- 
ing that  he  had  braved  the  anger  of 
Xerxes  and  had  comeout  alive. 

MANSIE— SOO-HOO. 


Mr,  Beardsley:  "When  does  the 
legislature  meet?" 

Eunice  Tipps:  "The  first  three 
months  in  February." 


Velma  Bishop:  "The  butchers  in 
Brazil  only  kill  two  cows  a  day,  and 
when  the  meat  is  sold,  they  close  up 
their  shops." 

Catharine  McManus:  "I  suppose 
they  do  that  because  if  they  had  some 
meat  left  over,  it  would  melt  during 
the  night." 


Miss  Farwell:  "What  word  do  we 
get  from  'optimus?" 

James   Lawson:   "Optimo  Cigars." 
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The  darkest  hour  is  usually  before 
reports. 


There  is  never  a  crumb  or  a  scrap  too 
mean, 

But  it  makes   our  yard  appear  less 
clean. 


SPEED! 

One  of  the  things  that  McKinley 
girls  lack  is  the  racing  spirit.  It  is 
sadly  to  be  regretted,  as  a  little  burst 
of  speed  now  and  then  is  highly  com- 
mendable. If  a  feeling  of  competi- 
tion   arose,    and    contests  between 
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classes  began,  as  to  the  time  spent 
in  getting  into  line — if  prizes  were 
awarded  to  the  best  sprinters  of  the 
school — the  lines  would  probably  be 
waiting  impatiently  for  the  Commis- 
sioner to  climb  to  her  perch  each  day. 
True,  there  might  be  a  few  casualties 
during  the  mad  rush,  but  these  are  not 
to  be  considered! 

Sprint,  and  the  world  sprints  with 
you — crawl,  and  you  crawl  alone! 


This  short  but  sweet  term  has  been 
just  one  great  holiday  after  another. 
Despite  the  broken  and  disturbed  con- 
dition of  the  period,  the  McKinleyites 
have  all  covered  an  unusual  amount 
of  ground — at  the  Exposition — and  in 
their  studies.  This  more  than  any- 
thing else  shows  the  splendid  school 
spirit  of  McKinley. 


TREED! 

One  day  in  the  summer  of  1907, 
Doctor  Edson,  the  stalwart  surgeon 
of  the  government  vessel  McArthur, 
was  sent  ashore  at  Cooks  Inlet  in 
Alaska  for  the  purpose,  of  making 
reconnaissance  on  the  heavily  wooded 
slope  of  a  mountain.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Ole  Swensson,  an  able- 
bodied  seaman  from  the  ship. 

During  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
the  Doctor  found  it  necessary  to 
climb  a  high  tree  to  make  an  obser- 
vation, so  he  ordered  Ole  to  go  up 
and  see  if  a  certain  mountain  top  was 
visible.  When  Ole  reached  the  top- 
most limb  he  called  down,  "By  yim- 
miny,  Doctor,  dere's  von  beeg  fella 
in  der  vay.    Ay  can't  see." 

On  looking  around,  the  Doctor  dis- 
covered the  "beeg  fella,"  and  decided 
to  climb  it  himself.  His  observations 
were  soon  completed,  and  he  was 
about  to  descend  when  the  alarmed 
voice  of  Ole  was  heard  calling,  "Oh, 


Doctor!  Doctor!  Come  quick,  here's 
a  beeg  bear  under  my  tree." 

From  his  high  perch  the  Doctor 
called  reassuringly  to  Ole  to  do  down, 
saying  the  bear  would  run  as  sure  as 
it  saw  him.  Sounds  of  Ole  descend- 
ing could  be  heard,  followed  by  a  por- 
tentious  silence,  which  was  broken  a 
moment  later  by  the  terror-stricken 
tones  of  Ole's  voice  calling  to  the 
Doctor  to  come  quickly  as  there  were 
now  two  "beeg"  bears  under  his  tree. 
The  Doctor,  who  had  left  his  rifle 
below,  came  down  within  a  safe  dis- 
tance of  the  ground  to  investigate 
matters.  And  what  was  his  conster- 
nation to  find  a  bear  under  his  tree 
also! 

After  considering  their  situation 
for  a  few  moments,  he  hailed  Ole  and 
asked  his  advice  regarding  the  best 
means  for  frightening  away  the  bears. 

"Veil,  Doctor,"  replied  Ole,  "Ay 
tank  if  ve  mak'  a  noise  like  a  gun,  da 
go  vay  maybe." 

"All  right,  let  me  try,"  said  the 
Doctor  and  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word  he  threw  back  his  head  and 
emitted  a  roar  that  was  more  like  the 
report  of  a  cannon.  For  an  instant 
there  was  silence,  the  bears  being 
petrified  with  terror;  the  next  they 
were  fleeing  wildly  from  the  spot, 
their  movements  resembling  the  rapid 
opening  and  shutting  of  a  jack  knife 
in  their  mad  endeavors  to  escape. 

When  the  Doctor  and  Ole  were 
again  safe  on  the  ground  and  bound 
for  the  ship,  Ole  remarked,  looking 
furtively  around,  "By  yimminy,  Doc- 
tor, do  you  tank  you  could  yel  so 
loud  like  dat  again?" 

KATHERINE  RHODES. 


Miss  Ellerhorst:  "You  will  find 
'All  of  the  Earth'  on  page  two." 
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A  LEGEND  OF  THE  FAR  EAST. 

On  the  shore  of  one  of  the  many 
beautiful  lakes  in  the  Sultan's  garden 
there  stands  a  marble  statue.  The 
natives  believe  the  following-  story 
concerning  its  origin: 

It  was  twilight,  and  all  the  little 
birds  except  the  little  black  mocking 
bird,  had  gone  to  sleep.  He  was 
singing  a  last  little  good-night  song 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  crickets 
and  soft,  fragrant  zephyrs  which 
floated  through  the  trees.  Above,  the 
moon  and  stars  shone.  At  last  all 
was  silent. 

But  the  stillness  was  soon  broken 
by  the  sound  of  footsteps  coming 
nearer  and  nearer.  Presently  the 
jasmine  by  the  lake  parted,  and  out 
stepped  a  lovely  maiden  clad  in  silver 
and  soft  green  gauze.  She  stood  on 
the  bank  for  a  minute,  and  then  ran 
to  the  very  brink  where  she  knelt 
down,  dipping  her  hands  in  the  cool 
water.  In  her  ecstasy  she  dashed 
the  glittering  drops  into  the  air. 

Soon  the  maiden's  play  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  unexpected  presence  of 
an  ugly  old  woman  clothed  all  in 
black  who  said  in  harsh,  grating 
tones,  "It  is  not  fit  that  a  maiden 
should  wander  unguarded  to  the  lake 
at  eve.  The  penalty  is  death."  The 
maid  turned  pale  and  begged  for 
mercy. 

The  wizened  old  hag  relented  a 
little  and  said,  "Since  you  are  so 
beautiful,  I  shall  preserve  your 
charms  and  change  you  into  a 
statue."  She  then  waved  her  staff, 
and  there  the  maiden  stood,  a  white 
marble  statue  with  her  arms  out- 
stretched as  if  in  earnest  supplication 
to  her  transformer. 

CATHERINE  CHEEK. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A 
DUTCH  VASE. 

The  clay  from  which  I  was  made 
was  gotten,  from  a  river  bank  in  Hol- 
land. An  old  man  bought  this  clay, 
and  from  then  on  I  was  pulled  and 
moulded,  pinched  and  remounded.  At 
last  I  was  actually  baked  in  a  large 
oven.  I  was  taken  out  stained,  glazed 
and  then  a  Dutch  design  was  made  by 
hand  and  imprinted  on  me.  I  stood 
for  a  long  time  watching  other  vases 
going  through  the  same  operation. 

One  day  we  were  all  taken  off  the 
shelf  and  packed  between  exc'elsior  in 
a  large  packing  box.  I  found  out 
from  observation  that  I  was  the  only 
one  of  that  design.  I  looked  about, 
but  I  could  not  see  much,  for  the  box 
was  tossing  hideously  and  I  could 
hardly  keep  my  eyes  open.  The  rock- 
ing ceased  for  a  moment  and  I  took 
that  chance  to  ask  my  neighbor,  where 
we  were  bound  for.  He  replied  in  the 
most  casual  way,  "For  the  Exposi- 
tion." I  nearly  fell  over,  (but  for  the 
fear  of  cracking  myself  I  did  not.) 

Sure  enough,  we  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  and  the  box  was  hauled  to 
the  manufacturers'  building,  where  my 
comrades  and  myself  were  placed  on 
exhibition.  There  were  signs  "Please 
do  not  handle,"  yet  nearly  every  one 
picked  me  up,  admired  me,  looked  for 
my  price  and  then  put  me  down. 

One  day  about  a  week  before  the 
closing  day,  a  very  artistic  looking 
woman  came  into  the  Holland  section. 
She  admired  several  pieces  of  pottery, 
but  when  she  came  to  me  she  exclaim- 
ed, "My!  how  odd."  (Now  I  was  quite 
insulted.)  Nevertheless  she  bought 
me,  and  how  thankful  I  am,  for  I 
now  stand  next  a  dear  Dutch  clock  on 
her  mantle  place.  The  clock  and  I 
talk  about  home  all  the  time;  that 
keeps  us  from  being  lonely. 

DOROTHY  GIBBS. 
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In  the  heart  of  a  seat  buried  deep,  so 
deep 

A  Ninth  Grade  boy  lay  fast  asleep. 
"Wake"  said  the  ruler  and  loudly  it 
rapped. 

:'Wake!"  cried  Miss  Christy  and  lust- 
ily clapped. 
Billy  Foss  heard  and  rose  wearily 
To  see  what  the  racket  could  possibly 
be. 


from  "As  You  Like  It":  "Most  true 
I  have  lost  my  teeth  in  your  service." 
Teacher:  "You  talk  like  it." 


Kiyo  in  History:  "People  vote  with 
secret  ballads." 


Evelyn  Denham,  in  sewing  class: 
"Teacher,  please  give  me  'Shelter  and 
Clothing'?" 


Lenore  Pfister  in  English:  "I  will 
follow  you  to  the  end  of  my  last 
gasp." 


Mildred  Bain,  after  looking  at  some 
mythological  allusions:  "My,  it  must 
be  hard  to  get  those  convulsions." 


The  rain  is  raining  all  around; 

It  rains  on  you  and  me. 
It  rains  when  our  unbrella's  home 

Then  we're  a  sight  to  see! 


Elizabeth  Woodworth,  translating 
the  German  of  "He  shall  have  me;" 
"He  shall  trim  me." 


Velma  has  a  little  lamb 

And  he's  a  great  yell-leader, 

And    everywhere    that    Velma  goes 

Bud  Henry's  sure  to  meet  her. 


Porter  Crandall,  giving  a  quotation 


Sylvia  Leland:  "Drake  was  the  first 
commander  to  carry  his  feet  around 
the  world." 
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The  McKinl 

Arthur  Leslie — A  dogfish's  growl  is 
worse  than  his  bite. 

Proctor  MacDonald — It  is  hard  to 
suppress  an  enthusiastic  drumfish  and 
thus  satisfy  his  audience. 

Hugh  Monlix — A  peniless  dollarfish 
often  finds  a  penny  for  pies  to  add 
to  his  weight. 

Albert  Marshal — Oh,  flounder  free, 
never  trouble  trouble  till  trouble  trou- 
bles thee! 

Norman  Cleaveland — Ah,  froggie 
fine!  never  leap  at  conclusions  but  at 
firsts. 

Laurence  Maloney — An  old  hound- 
fish  is  ever  faithful,  snubs  cannot  drive 
him  away. 

Helen  Maher — There's  that  rotund 
little  grunt  moving  like  snail  unwill- 
ingly to  class. 

Morrill — Be  not  a  king,  for  a  king- 
fish  doth  have  a  lean  and  hungry  look. 

Betty  Barrows — A  clam  hath  the 
music  of  a  thousand  tongues  made  by 
one  tongue  alone. 

Bernice  Jackson — A  noisy  noise  an- 
noys an  oyster. 

Edward  Barnard — A  sword  is  a 
good  thing,  but  not  to  shave  with. 

Alice  Gibbs — A  sunfish  merry  dotli 
good  like  a  medicine. 

William  Biddle — Count  that  whale 
lost  when  views  in  room  eleven,  twist 
and  tangle  at  sixes  and  sevens. 

Harold  Gee — Without  a  smiling 
face,  a  bluefish  must  not  haunt  his 
friends. 

Arthur  Barry — A  drowning  carp 
will  catch  at  a  bluff. 

Claude  Gaffney — As  fleet  as  an  ar- 
row is  a  darter  gay,  in  dodging  "Tar- 
get" assistants. 

Kendric  Bell — Oh,  flutemouth,  the 
general  assembly  so  likes  your  music 
that  it  desires  you  for  love's  sake  to 
make  little  of  it. 


y  Aquarium 

Ardys  Dean — Ah,  Angel  Face,  what 
through  care  killed  a  cat,  thou  hast 
mettle  enough  in  thee  to  kill  a  flea. 

Lillian  Leland — But  if  it  be  a  sin 
to  perch  for  honor,  I  am  the  most  of- 
fending fish  alive,  for  always  for  my 
lofty  perch,  the  commissioner's  perch, 
L  strive. 

Ellen  Marsden — A  gold  fish  and  her 
gold  are  not  soon  parted. 

Amybeth  Payson — The  hammer- 
head should  not  knock  and  strike  the 
many  things  she  does  not  like. 

Tay  Cutler — A  single  fact  is  worth 
n  shipload  of  puffers. 

William  Keane — An  eel  in  the  scat 
is  worth  two  on  the  diamond. 


Miss  S.  Smith,  dictating  while  car- 
penters are  hammering  under  the  win- 
dow: "The  clouds  flitted  across  the 
moon." 

Mary  McRae,  reading  the  same  sen- 
tence a  few  minutes  later:  "The  cows 
flitted  across  the  room." 


James  Lawson,  telling  the  story  of 
Eteocles  and  Polynices:  "They  ruled 
on  the  installment  plan." 


Katharine  Wilder:  "There's  hardly 
anybody  in  the  boys'  yard." 

Lois  Brock:  "Why,  there  is,  too! 
Walter  St.  John  is  there." 


Charlotte  Arnold  in  history:  "Anti- 
etam  Creek  is  on  the  Potomac  river. 


Florence  Brown:  "I  wish  some  au- 
tomobile would  come  along  and  pick 
us  up,  Marian.  Anything  would  do, 
even  an  old  nag." 

Marian  Carter:  "Why,  what  kind  of 
a  car  is  that?" 
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Mildred  Bain,  seeing  some  confetti: 
Oh,  look  at  that  spaghetti!" 


Helen  Maslin:  "I  have  a  prescrip- 
tion (subscription)  for  the  'Target.'  " 


Nancy  Booth,  in  class  meeting: 
"The  meeting  will  please  come  to  or- 
der and  we  will  wait  a  few  minute?  for 
the  'minutes.'  " 


TO  EWELL  REED. 

Dickory,  dickory,  dock, 
Ewell  looked  up  at  the  clock. 

The  clock  was  still  there 
In  spite  of  his  stare 
And  English  went  on  by  the  clock. 


IN  YEARS  TO  COME. 

Sidney  Buckham  will  laugh  and  giggle 

and  snort, 
Until  he  is  cold  and  thoroughly  mort. 


Grafton    as  "Hairbreadth  Harry  tho 

Geneltman  Scout," 
Shall  put  Seventh  Graders  and  Villa's 

greases  to  rout. 


Our  friend  Ollie  Chang  may    be  a 
plumber. 

And,  believe  your  uncle,  he  couldn't 
be  bummer. 


Mae  Davis  a  swell  opportunity  will 
seize 

And  become  a  'phone  girl — "Number 
please?" 


Our  wily  young  friend  Herr  Lincoln 
Soo-Hoo, 

Will  hang  out  a  sign  and  sell  much 
chop-su. 


"Hawkshaw"  Haven  sleuthing  will  go, 
Pussy-footing  around  on  rubber-heel'd 
toe. 


Stan.  Donogh's  a  raving  and  howling 

"Skull  and  Key," 
'Round  the  Senior.  Bench  he'll  hang, 

the  women  to  see. 


Ruth  Holman  of  gowns  will  be  handy 

at  sketching, 
Which  Evelyn  Barbour  can  wear,  in 

a  way  that  is  fetching. 


Mr.  Hooping  will  be  a  great  cowboy 

some  day, 
And  will  rope  naughty  flies  that  get 

in  his  way. 


Florence    Brown    with  Terpsichore 

soon  will  vie, 
At  horn  pipes  and  flings  she'll  ever  be 

spry. 


As  orphanage  matron  Marian  Carter 

will  pose. 
If  their  faces    are  dirty,    she'll  turn 

on  the  hose. 


Laurence  Durgin  as  miner,  his  labors 

will  shirk; 
He'll   gamble  with   bricks   while  the 

Gold  Dust  Twins  work. 


Lucian  Eastland,  we  think,  will  give 

a  close  shave 
To  all  the  black  sheep  who  do  not 

behave. 


Roland  Hansen,  the  hobo's  profession 
will  try, 

In  jumping  brake-beams  he's  already 
quite  spry. 


Kid  Marrow  'mong  featherweight 
pugs  will  soon  rise; 

In  slugging  and  shiners  he'll  special- 
ize. 
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Arthur  Hurt,  bearded  pirate  of  feroci- 
ous rank, 

Will   make    balky    sailors    walk  a 
greased  plank. 


At  picking  off  elusive  bugs  from  in- 
offensive spuds, 

Melvin  Lee  will  earn  enough  to  wear 
great  diamond  studs. 


Madelina's  clenched  fists  and  wild 
rolling  eyes, 

Will  Bill  Sundays  train  how  to  hypno- 
tize. 


Catharine  Mack  a  fiendish  speed- 
demon  will  make, 

And  on  jitney  tracks  she  sure  will  be 
Take! 


Muriel  Snook  will  act  as  a  Red  Cross 
nurse, 

And  we  hope  there  won't  be  any  need 
of  a  hearse. 


Harriett  Shafsky  the  Salvation  Army 
will  join, 

With  bonnet  and  kettle  in  which  to 
drop  coin. 


Heinie  Snyder's  catsup  will  be  such 
That  with  all  good  chefs  he'll  be  in 
Dutch. 


In  reporting  society  for  the  Milpitas 

"Gas  Jet," 
Miss  Whitaker  will  make  a  great  edi- 

toress  yet. 


"Rags,  bottles,  sacks!"  we  hear  Bill 
Foss, 

Screaming  his  wares,  behind  an  old 
hoss. 


Poundmaster  Lininger  after  stray  curs 
will  tear, 

And  sell  them  to    "Hot-dog"  Joe 


minus  their  hair. 


Jane  Lawson,  a  steno,  will  sit  at  her 
ease, 

But  when  boss  comes  around,  she'll 
rattle  the  keys. 


A  milk  maid  so  shy  Allie  Ponsi  might 
be, 

Goodnight  for  the  milk,  if  a  bee  docs 
strike  she. 


Our  studious  Holm  with  McLoughlin 

will  battle, 
Smashing  the  balls   with   a  horrible 

rattle. 


A  spieler  sonorous    Bernice  Jackson 
will  be 

When   Gertrude   Letvanoff   rants  in 
"Trilby." 


James  Lawson  will  sing  on  the  Or- 

pheum  stage 
And  most  of  the  people  will  leave  in 

a  rage. 


Helen  Lightner  on  farms  will  raise 

the  dickens, 
Teaching  her  coy  narcissus  droop 
To  all  the  dainty  cows  and  chickens. 


Vernon  Castle  McCormick  with  ped- 
als neat,  aerial, 
Will    shuffle  his  Gazattski  Glide, 
While  supping  Mellin's     Food  and 
cereal. 


Georges  Towle  in  a  'plane  'mong  the 

clouds  oft  will  soar; 
She'll  take  Art   Smith's  place 
When  his  flights  are  all  o'er. 


Rab  Spohn,  an  owner  of  hock  shops, 
will  be, 

Selling  old  banjos  and  second-hand 
knees. 


THE  TARGET 
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Merrill  Bonner  a  tailor's  model  will 
be, 

And  will  wear  salmon  socks  at  every 
high  tea. 


Katharine  Rhodes     a  beanty-parlor 
will  run, 

To  her  you  may  go  if  you're  kissed  by 
the  sun. 

Each  bold  little  freckle  she'll  haunt 

to  the  end; 
W  ith  buttermilk    and     lemon  your 

looks  she  will  mend. 


Mr.  Caine,  as  a  fireman  wins  medal 
of  fame 

For   rescuing   the   parrot   of   an  old 
wrinkled  dame. 


Kiyo  by  reaching  her  high  B  flat 
Makes  all  fearful  lions  lie  still  in  her 
lap. 


Winifred  and  Ford  will    be  peace- 
envoys, 

And  in  Germany  they'll  linger  with 
toys  and  the  boys. 


Stale  candies  and  deadly  drugs  Carl 

Beyer  will  keep, 
And  his  Polka-dot  Pills  would  make 

a  horse  weep. 


Mr.  Biddle  a    fascinating  vacillating 

nympth  will  be  like, 
lie's  so  dainty,  so  nimble  and  does  not 

bite. 


Ruth  Jackman  will  shine  later; 
l'"or  Ellingwood's  reducing  cream 
She'll  make  a  demonstrator. 


Wilfred  Woodward  will  travel  across 
the  sea 

The  Mikado's  crack  jester  there  to 
be. 


Selling  gold  fillings  and  false  teeth  of 
brass, 

Among  the  best  dentists  George  Bliss 
will  be  class. 


Claude  Canavan  will  hot  peanuts  vend 
And  with  his  shrill  whistle  the  air 
he  will  rend. 


Dorothy  Wallace  for  Cubist  artists 
will  pose, 

Wearing  corkscrew  curls  and  powd' 
ring  her  nose. 


There  was  a  young  man  named  Post, 
Of  his  future  I  canont  now  boast; 
Uut  you  will  soon  see,  if  you  take  it 
from  me, 

He'll  be  slinging  hot  eggs  on  toast. 


Leander  at  peddling  pink  soap  will 
delight 

And    all  the  neat  housewives  will  flee 
in  affright. 


"Gyp  the  Blood"  Pfister,  with  great 
charity, 

Shall  stray  little    pussies  kill  with 
electricity. 


When  next  we  celebrate  a  P.  P.  I.  E., 
As  a  cop  on  the  Zone  Aliss  Tipps  will 
gain  fees. 


Daryl  Pettit  will  win  fame  and  wealth, 
in  dressing  ladies'  hair 

lror  daily  now  he  practices  on  Helen 
Maher  fair. 


Mr.  Thompson  a  prof,  in  some  college 
will  be 

Where  people  are  taken  for  insanity. 


Vic  Strite  some  day  will  be  on  the 
force 

And   turn  all   the   criminals  from  a 
bad  course. 
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Walter    Costello,    with    organ  and 
monk, 

Will  grind  wheezy    sighs  ear-split- 
tingly  punk. 


Ewell  Reed  his  debutant  slouch  to 
Bryn  Mawr  maids  will  teach; 

Armed  with  crutches  and  braces  he'll 
be  some  swell  peach. 


Arthur  Barry  will  deal  in  ink  colored 
red, 

Keeping  teachers  supplied  for  brains 
that  are  dead. 


Reverend  Crandall  in  church  long  ser- 
mons will  preach, 

Having  ticklers  supplied  for  those 
who  would  sleep. 


Our  friend  Mr.  Edinger  his  whole  life 

would  devote 
To     solving     the     mysteries  which 

Caesar  wrote. 


McHenry's   vocation    is    all  picked 
out — 

An  undertaker  he'll  be     without  a 
doubt. 


Kathleen  McMurchie     will  espouse 

Woman's  Rights; 
A   torchlight   parade   she    will  lead 

every  night. 


Gertrude  Varley — O  save  us,  Fates! 
May  be   President    of    the  United 
States. 


Nan  Booth  as  a  missionary  to  foreign 

lands  is  bound, 
We  know  among  her  converts  Willie 

Keane  will  sure  be  found. 


To  Marion  Woolsey  her  place  she'll 
resign. 


Miss  Mary  Embry,  our  toothpick  so 
gay, 

At  drawing  cartoons  will  often  play. 


Edna  Brown  for  a  college  degree  doth 
yearn, 

But  to  a  delicatessen  shop  she'll  turn. 


Ed  Cochran,  an  anarchist  leader  will 
be, 

And   throw   around   bombs   to  blow 
up  the  "C." 


Annie  Dreyer,  a  soubrette  will  be, 
If  coy  little  curls  can  aid  memory. 


Fritz  Krcisler's  successor  we  see, 
In  Gundcrson  fair,  with  long,  shaggy 
hair; 

Armed  with  fiddle  and  scythe  he  will 
be. 


Isabella  Hill  on     compositions  will 
preach 

And  to  stubborn  young  ladies  their 
value  will  teach. 


When   as   an    opera   star,   she  gains 
fame, 

Priscilla  as  Franchion  will  be  known 
again. 


Muriel   Collins  will  make  green  and 

gold  curly  wigs, 
And  in  her  spare  time  she  will  dance 

Irish  jigs. 


Nancy  Lloyd  prefers  an  old  maid  to 
be, 

With  a  cat  and  a  cap  and  a  weak  cui> 
of  tea. 


Vcl    Bishop,    the    styles    and  modes 
will  design, 


We  had  a  job  picked  out  for  Marc 
Rut  we  prefer  to  keep  it  dark. 


